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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir only we could divest ourselves 
of immediate considerations, what 
mirth we might find in the grave 
affairs of our lives! There is a 
droll side to the most serious of 
our transactions. There was drol- 
lery in the scene enacting in the 
library at Riverford, and the earn- 
est gravity of the actors added 
piquancy. Here were M. de Gaille- 
fontaine and Mr. Silas Fox arbi- 
trating the destiny of Miss René 
Biron, who, with the indifference of 
unconsciousness, was reading Mo- 
litre within hearing distance. 

On one side of the small table 
at her back stood the dapper little 
Frenchman, his closely cropped 
hair bristling with excitement ; on 
the other the round-shouldered 
Englishman, anxiety for a time 
displacing the habitual smile from 
his greasy face. Each had in his 
grasp an equal part of the will, and 
knew that in his hand he held an 
instrument which was to give the 
possessor fortune and a dominant 
position. Silence was necessary ; 
force was necessary. But the 
means they employed to obtain 
their ends imperilled success. All 
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three of that party might be ruined 
if the crackling of the paper in their 
clutch caused René to turn, and, 
seeing their struggles, to demand 
an explanation. It was no time 
for inaction; a moment’s delay 
might be fatal to the hopes of the 
two men. One quick glance to- 
wards René, and the next moment 
M. de Gaillefontaine had settled 
the question of possession. The 
will was divided. The quick snap 
as the knife, cutting through the 
document, struck the table beneath 
attracted Miss Biron’s attention. 
The eyes of both men were upon 
her, and quick as the movement 
of her head they prepared them- 
selves for her observation. 

With the celerity of a man ac- 
customed to the rapid passes of 
fence, M. de Gaillefontaine slid 
the knife out of sight, thrust the 
hand containing the half will in his 
bosom, and assumed an air of 
bienfiance as he rested his dis- 
engaged knuckles on the table. 
Mr. Fox, with the subtlety of one 
by nature crafty, closed up the 
possession in his hand, and leaning 
with both on his side of the table 
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smiled into the face of his antago- 
nist. 

René saw two men rising from 
a game to which one had just cried 
domino. There was nothing to 
excite suspicion ; the sharp crack 
had possibly been made in trium- 
phantly setting down the winning 
piece. 

‘Shall we play another game?’ 
asked M. de Gaillefontaine gaily. 
The dramatic situation was entirely 
in accordance with the natural dis- 
position of the man. 

Mr. Fox put his hand to his 
breast and sat down, whilst M. de 
Gaillefontaine shuffled the domi- 
noes. 

René closed her book and rose 
to leave the room. Mr. Fox looked 
nervous, and put his hand in his 
trousers-pocket. 

‘If you will allow,’ said M. de 
Gaillefontaine to René, ‘I will 
ask Roberts to find a book for 
me.’ 

‘I will send him to you,’ said 
René; and withdrawing ordered the 
man to wait upon M. de Gaillefon- 
taine. 

‘I have ordered this Roberts for 
your satisfaction, my dear Mr. Fox,’ 
explained M. de Gaillefontaine, in 
a low voice, and then instructed 
the man to look for a book in the 
further shelves of the room. He 
continued, addressing Mr. Fox in 
a tone which would escape the 
hearing of the man at the end of 
the room: ‘ But you have nothing 
to apprehend, my good friend. A 
Frenchman uses his wits first, and 
if they fail he applies the weapon ; 
but then he fights with a rapier, and 
not with his fists. My faith, he is 
not a plough’s man. Let us com- 
mence, mister. We will try our 
wits. How do we stand? Con- 
sider |’ 

Mr. Fox considered, his hands 
still in his pockets ; on his face a 
contemplative smile. He said 
softly, 
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‘T have half the will.’ 

‘ Without a signature, and written 
by yourself. Good, my friend.’ 

‘I can produce witnesses to 
swear to its being drawn out and 
signed.’ 

‘Madame de Gaillefontaine— 
mon Dieu, the fair lady you have 
the trouble to call my wife—one 
witness ; yourself the other. Which 
shall be most believed ?” 

‘Hey ?” 

‘The man who is interested in 
ruining Miss Biron, or the lady 
who is interested in ruining M. de 
Gaillefontaine? I ask which of 
these two shall be believed when 
they stand up to accuse us ? 

‘ Miss Biron will believe.’ 

‘But you are not so flat as to 
tell her. What good shall it do 
you ?” 

‘That depends upon the terms 
I can make with the rightful heir. 
If he says he will give me three 
hundred pounds a year if I put 
him in possession of his property, 
I will take my poor little half will 
and Madame de Gaillefontaine and 
myself to Miss Biron, explain all, 
and live afterwards with a con- 
science eased of secrets. And now, 
monsieur, what will you do with 
your half? 

‘My dear sir, this scheme, of 
which you have been so generous 
and so frank as to explain all, is so 
excellent, that I cannot do better 
with my half than to use it as you 
propose. I too will go to our Mr. 
Hugh Biron. It is very kind of 
you to explain to me what carts 
you have in your hand.’ 

Mr. Fox did not relax the mus- 
cles of his face, but there was specu- 
lation in his eyes, as he thought- 
fully fingered his chin and looked 
into his opponent's face. Presently 
he said smoothly, 

‘Consideration will incline you 
to do no such thing, monsieur. If 
Mr. Biron should be as honourable 
as his cousin he will refuse to ac- 
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cept your offer, and at the same 
time will inform Miss Biron of her 
steward’s duplicity. No such con- 
sideration will affect me. I have no 
position to endanger.’ 

Now M. de Gaillefontaine be- 
came thoughtful. At length a smile 
lit up his face, and he said, 

* Mr. Fox, I have done you in- 
justice. You have wit. I apolo- 
gise for having doubted it. It will 
make me proud to call you my 
friend.’ 

‘How much would you give for 
the privilege ?’ 

‘One hundred and fifty pounds 
a year.’ 

‘One hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum ?” 

‘It is a sum not worth losing, 
mister. You shall have a year in 
advance to-morrow morning, when 
you leave the house.’ 

‘ And the will—your half?’ 

‘I will keep, and you shall keep 
yours. It will put into our memory 
the mutual obligation we enjoy. 
They are not worth contesting— 
these little pieces of parchment 
and paper. If Miss Biron and 
Mr. Biron will not believe you, will 
they believe these? Their only 
use is to remind us of our obliga- 
tions, as I have said. And we will 
each keep our part. I am resolved ; 
will you accept my terms ?” 

After a few minutes’ reflection 
Mr. Fox rose, and said, 

‘You will of course destroy your 
part ; and as I see no method of 
preventing you, monsieur, I will 
accept your conditions.’ 

‘You shall have the money, my 
good friend, to-morrow morning, 
and regularly year after year so long 
as you continue my good, my silent 
friend. Good-night.’ 

Mr. Fox retired to his room, in 
which he was to sleep for the last 
time, and, seating himself, thought 
deeply. He had entered into a 
treaty, but it was in common with 
all treaties, and he, in common with 
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all rascals, could break it if it served 
his purpose. He felt that he had 
done the best which circumstances 
permitted him to do, and, under 
the inability to get more, was satis- 
fied to receive the amount M. de 
Gaillefontaine offered. But was 
this income assured to him? This 
was the question upon which Mr. 
Fox’s mind was most unsettled. 
Clearly the Frenchman would not 
pay if he could avoid it; and Mr. 
Fox knew him too well to believe 
that he knew him thoroughly. One 
rascal always doubts another, for 
honesty does not exist amongst 
thieves. Because Mr. Fox would 
have no scruple in breaking the 
treaty if it served his purpose, 
he suspected that M. de Gaillefon- 
taine would be similarly unscrupu- 
lous, and he strove to imagine in 
what way his antagonist could 
evade his obligation. In the first 
place, would he destroy his portion 
of the will, and so preclude its re- 
covery by Mr. Fox? or would he 
preserve it, with a view to getting 
the other half, and using the whole 
for some purpose of which Mr. Fox 
was at present ignorant? Theun- 
certainty agitated Mr. Fox. He 
opened his window, and looked 
across to the wing where M. de 
Gaillefontaine’s apartments were 
situated. M. de Gaillefontaine was 
at that moment letting down his 
venetian blind. 

Mr. Fox, after looking at the 
heavens for a time, closed his win- 
dow, and so arranged his blind 
that the light shining through 
might be seen from M. de Gaille- 
fontaine’s window. Then he took 
off his boots and drew on a pair of 
slippers, which by long use seemed 
to have acquired the oily silent 
character of their wearer. He 
opened his door and went into the 
passage with his boots ; seeing no- 
body about, he put them down and 
closed his door. He buttoned his 
coat closely, proceeded along the 
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passage and down the stairs into 
the vestibule, and thence he as- 
cended the staircase leading to the 
wing. He paused upon the land- 
ing. So far he had made his way 
without meeting any one, but now 
he heard a servant humming in 
one of the rooms adjacent. He 
turned to descend, but found by 
the voice and light that the servant 
had left the room and was coming 
towards him. M. de Gaillefon- 
taine’s rooms were upon the floor 
above ; but were his doors open, he 
could hear voices upon the stage 
beneath. Mr. Fox was preparing 
for a hasty descent in order to avoid 
being addressed by the servant, 
‘when an alteration in the sound 
‘of her voice showed him that 
she had entered another room. 
Quick as thought he turned about, 
‘hastened across the landing, and 
was upon the upper stairs when 
the maid came into view. She ran 
down-stairs, and Mr. Fox breathed 
freely. Now he stole upwards, his 
senses straining for any indication 
of M. de Gaillefontaine. All was 
dark and silent. He reached the 
passage leading to the rooms and 
could see no light, but he heard 
the muffled sound of M. de Gaille- 
fontaine’s peculiar song without 
tune. He had heard it frequently, 
and only when he had reason to 
suppose M. de Gaillefontaine was 
engaged in pleasurable reflection. 
Mr. Fox believed that it boded him 
no good; but it served him as a 
guide now, and assured him that 
his presence was not suspected. 
He crept to the door with bated 
breath, and felt for the keyhole. 
But the key was so turned that 
there was nothing to satisfy his eyes. 
He listened. Beyond the faint 
humming there was at regular in- 
tervals a sound which Mr. Fox was 
puzzled to account for. A ‘click’ 
followed by a faint surging noise 
was what he heard. Suddenly an 
explanation occurred to his mind, 


and he withdrew, feeling that he 
had not come in vain. He de- 
scended to the vestibule without 
interruption, and thence he boldly 
made his way to the housekeeper’s 
room, and begged her to lend him 
a needle and some thread. His 
wants supplied, he went to his 
room, locked his door, and seated 
himself near the light. Then he 
took his waistcoat, and with his 
penknife made a transverse slit in 
the lining. He took from his 
pocket the crumpled piece of will, 
and inserted it smoothly between 
the lining and the outer material 
of his waistcoat. When he had 
threaded his needle and tied a knot 
at the end of the doubled thread, 
he set about sewing up the docu- 
ment in his waistcoat, and for safety 
he passed the needle through the 
cloth, the parchment and paper, 
and the lining; and as the needle 
‘clicked’ and the thread scratched 
in being drawn out, he listened 
with his head on one side anda 
smile on his face, as a musician 
might listen to a fork in compar- 
ing its pitch with a remembered 
note. 

M. de Gaillefontaine had matters 
to communicate to Miss Biron that 
night, but before descending he 
arranged his toilet and regarded 
himself in the cheval-glass. He 
looked over his shoulder at his 
faultless back ; he smiled, to show 
his white teeth ; he curled his fine 
moustache ; he applied a powder- 
puff delicately to his forehead ; 
and then he went to the further 
end of the room to observe the 
tout ensemble from a distant point 
of view. He was pleased ; for he 
saw in the reflection a man whose 
personal appearance was agreeable 
to the eye, a man of no mean 
aspect ; one who might fairly claim 
distinction on account of his cor- 
poral attributes alone, as a clipper 
asserts its swiftness by the lines of 
its hull; a man who might make 
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men respect and women admire 
him. 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Fox,’ thought he, 
turning away, ‘I shall destroy that 
little evidence of a will which dis- 
inherits Miss René Biron. Oh, yes, 
if I marry. But if I do not, it may 
be of service to me in another way. 
It is true, oh, yes! Ah, my fine 
mister—my Fox, you would be a 
viper if Nature had not fashioned 
you a slogs.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE bade 
farewell to Mr. Fox the following 
morning with every testimony of 
good feeling. Indeed he was not 
ill-disposed towards his less fortu- 
nate rival. It increased his own 
self-esteem to feel that he was act- 
ing magnanimously towards this 
fallen foe. He had tamed Mr. Fox, 
and had little fear of his vicious- 
ness being reasserted. In doing this 
he gave lim credit for the wisdom 
of self-interest which he possessed. 
He had no dread of a conjunction 
between Mr. Fox and Hugh Biron. 
If Hugh Biron possessed any no- 
bility of nature he would scorn to 
lay claim to an estate of which he 
knew himself to be morally dis- 
inherited, even supposing he could 
be brought to believe in the frail 
evidence of legal right which Mr. 
Fox could produce. Should Hugh, 
on the other hand, be unscrupulous 
and proclaim his right, there would 
be no difficulty in convincing René 
that it was a conspiracy, in which 
Hugh bore no worthier part than 
Mr. Fox and the ‘Madame de 
Gaillefontaine,’ who were his sole 
supporters. Legally he could have 
no claim, since M. de Gaillefontaine 
held that portion of the document 
required to prove its authenticity. 
Nor was there a probability that 
Mr. Fox would tell René of her 
illegal position—the only menace 


which had disturbed M. de Gaille- 
fontaine—since Mr. Fox was by 
no means the kind of man who 
would sacrifice actual hard cash 
merely to gratify a feeling of ill- 
will. 

René willingly agreed with M. 
de Gaillefontaine that a small 
annuity should be paid to Mr. Fox 
in recognition of his long service 
to her grandfather. She was glad 
to relieve herself, even in a degree 
so small, of the wealth which had 
suddenly become her burden. A 
feeling of dissatisfaction oppressed 
her when she thought of the man- 
ner in which she had come into 
the possession of her fortune. Her 
unrest was occasioned rather by 
sentiment than by reason ; for she 
knew that she had done nothing 
to merit an alienation from Gre- 
gory’s affections since the making 
of his will in her favour, and that 
her moral claim was as valid as her 
legal right. But at the same time 
she was conscious that her position 
was the result of accident, and was 
due, not to her grandfather's desire, 
but to his inability to express his 
wish, and she felt as one might 
who, receiving an anonymous gift, 
fears that it should by right have 
been delivered to another. M. de 
Gaillefontaine reasoned excellently 
on the subject, and René listened 
patiently ; but being a woman, and 
a very good woman, she was not 
convinced. She would have wel- 
comed with pleasure any honest 
claim to a part of her fortune, and 
she made eager inquiry for any re- 
lative of the dead man’s who might 
be benefited. The only kinsman 
known to exist was her cousin 
Hugh, and his whereabouts were 
unknown. All that M. de Gaille- 
fontaine could learn on the matter 
was that the young artist was 
abroad. It was doubtful, had he 
been found, whether he would have 
participated in an estate which pre- 
viously he had formally rejected. 
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René was not only shocked by the 
manner of Gregory’s dying, she 
was deeply affected by his loss, 
and chilled by the solitude in 
which she was left. Unlovable as 
he was, she had loved him. She 
had not sought for the motives 
which prompted the old man to 
indulge her desires, but accepted 
his indulgence as the simple testi- 
mony of his affection. She had 
loved him as much as it is possible 
for one to love who cannot admire. 

And here it must be admitted 
that René, the heroine of this book, 
was below the standard of perfec- 
tion. Because Gregory Biron was 
to others tyrannical, harsh, cruel, 
revengeful, mean, exacting, she 
did not despise him. To tell the 
truth, she was sufficiently tainted 
with the weakness of human nature 
to put a higher value on his kind- 
ness and the pride he evinced for 
her, because to all others he was 
cruel, and despised every one but 
her. Perhaps Una loved her lion 
none the less because it was savage 
to all but her. 

Gregory had refused her nothing, 
and forgiven her waywardness 
readily, and she loved him as chil- 
dren love. Her grief in losing him 
was the grief of a child. She was 
not numbed with affliction, as she 
had been by the death of her fa- 
ther; but, for that reason, she felt 
her condition of solitude more. 
Happily the grief of children does 
not endure, but whilst it lasts it is 
poignant. Who that suffers to-day 
can realise that to-morrow he shall 
smile? To René it seemed that 
she could never again be careless 
and gay. Only one room was more 
silent than it had been; yet had 
all these apartments been tenanted 
with jocund life, and all been 
emptied, the vacancy of the big 
house could not have appeared 
more fully. 

René sat with her book before 
her, and looked at the page until 
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the unread lines were blurred and 
the tears smarted upon her cheeks. 
She could not touch the piano, 
dreading melody, as one dreads 
the pitying voice of friends who 
sorrow. It is the nature of mor- 
bid sickness to shun the remedy. 
Music or a pitying friend would 
have opened her wounded heart ; 
but closing, it had healed the 
quicker. And yet she yearned for 
one sympathising creature. She 
was so utterly lonely; there was 
no soul in the world for her to love, 
not one who truly felt for her. Once 
she said to herself, sitting alone on 
her bed’s edge, ‘ Poor René—poor 
little René! and, touched by the 
pity of her own voice, she threw 
herself upon the pillow and burst 
into an agony of tears. 

A woman cannot be happy un- 
less there be one to whom her 
sweet arms can cling, whom her 
fond lips may press. She is as 
dependent for the development of 
her full beauty as the honeysuckle, 
which flowers sweetly, though it 
have but a rough and thorny brier 
to twine around, but having no 
support withers in stunted growth 
amidst the dust of its dead buds. 

It is true that she had no friend 
amongst the men and women of 
her acquaintance ; but it is proba- 
ble that had she looked for one 
now she would not have looked in 
vain. In the presence of real 
grief women sink their meaner con- 
siderations, and suffer the noble 
nature to appear ; but René offered 
none the opportunity of making 
her happy. She would see no 
visitors. ‘The women hate me, 
and the men love only themselves. 
I won’t see them. Take their 
cards, and satisfy their curiosity if 
it is necessary,’ she said to M. de 
Gaillefontaine. 

We must be blind, or we must 
blind ourselves to the faults of 
those we would make our friends. 
René preferred to be friendless. 
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She was too honest to forgive in- 
sincerity, and too shrewd not to 
detect it. Indeed she had an un- 
happy knack of reading men and 
women’s unuttered thoughts. She 
could see that women were jealous 
of her influence over men, and saw 
behind the clumsy mask of their 
professions. She would have linked 
herself to a rude brusque woman, 
but such a one she knew not. 

If the men were more sincere 
they were not less untrustworthy. 
Their regard for her was not friend- 
ship, not love of the kind she so 
desired. She knew she was the 
handsomest girl of her circle, and 
too certain of her superiority to be 
vain. It was not for her outer self 
she would have a friend value her, 
and that was all the young men 
suggested in their most flattering 
moments. ‘One day Bess will 
throw me, and my face will be torn 
or my spine injured, and then these 
young gentlemen will leave me for 
the girl who takes my place in the 
field.’ Even the elder men dis- 
appointed her. She had given her 
company to one and another again 
and again, listening to their dogmas 
eagerly, accepting their counsel 
hopefully ; but when it came to 
parting, something in their glance 
or the touch of their hand had 
broken the spell, and sent her home 
sighing, ‘All men are — men.’ 
Closely as gratitude and constant 
communication brought her with 
De Gaillefontaine, she was repelled 
from the unconstrained intimacy 
of friendship with him by the un- 
dercurrent of his thought, which 
even he failed to conceal from her. 

Solitude is not natural to any 
healthy human creature, and the 
great quest of each is to find a 
fit mate. René had interested 
herself in dress and her personal 
appearance, had lent a pleased ear 
to flattery, had flirted, had per- 
formed a thousand foolish and wise 
actions, without being directly con- 


scious of the motive which impelled 
her. It was not until she lost her 
grandfather that she felt the great 
need of her existence, and even 
then she did not perceive it to be 
Nature’s subtle provision for guid- 
ing her to select a husband. She 
fancied that a good and true woman 
would satisfy all her need. 

Her habitual tone of thought 
had been the reverse of sombre. 
The foibles of men and women 
had been her amusement. It was 
not until she found herself depen- 
dent upon them for sympathy that 
their insufficiency became a subject 
of grave consideration. 

René had a woman’s discrimina- 
tion, and a girlish belief that some- 
where there did exist a being not 
mean, not hypocritical, not selfish. 

Naturally her mind frequently 
reverted to her cousin. What she 
knew of Hugh suggested to her 
mind a man having at least some 
of the characteristics of her ideal. 
He had independence of character, 
and that meant honesty ; he was 
an artist, and that to her, who knew 
not that an artist may take a level 
with the mechanic, signified that 
he loved the pure and beautiful ; 
but, more than all, he was her 
cousin, and to all women relation- 
ship is a golden link. The wish to 
find him grew and strengthened. 
She expressed her desire to M. de 
Gaillefontaine, and disturbed him 
greatly ; but he sympathised with 
her fully, and loudly regretted the 
impossibility of knowing definitely 
where he was. 

‘But why shouldit beimpossible?” 
asked René. ‘Surely a professional 
inquirer would find traces of him. 
He must have left friends in Lon- 
don. Advertisements in the news- 
papers might avail.’ 

‘Ah, it is true! Why did I not 
think of that? Who shall say it is 
impossible until all means fail? As 
you tell me, there must be various 
means of discovering him. Let me 
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consider how we may best proceed 
in this search.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine pulled his 
moustache, knitted his brows, and 
closed his eyes as he turned over 
in his mind a few plans by which 
this threatened danger might be 
averted, and the cousins be kept 
apart. He was equal to the occa- 
sion; and suddenly slapping his 
breast, he said, 

‘It has come to me, a great idea, 
mademoiselle. Your cousin he is 
in the south of Europe, we know ; 
why should you not go there to 
seek him?’ 

René brightened, and M. de 
Gaillefontaine continued, 

‘The dreary months of the year 
fall upon this country. See, the 
leaves fall; the house is dull: it 
requires alteration. Your friends— 
these proud iron ones—they are 
not enthralling—my life ! far other- 
wise. And you would find your 
cousin, the fine Mr. Hugh Biron. 
It is natural ; it is good. If I may 
advise, I will say to you go to 
Italy.’ 

‘I will,’ said René. 

‘Florence, Rome—it is there you 
will discover him. You will buy 
pictures for your house : purchasers 
have the entrée to ateliers. You 
will ask where is Hugh Biron, and 
a thousand voices will answer, 
“ Here !”’ 

‘You will accompany me ?” 

‘Am I not your servant ?’ 

*You are my friend ; I cannot 
forget that. You found a father 
for me ; you shall find a brother.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine bowed in 
silent sentiment; but he said to 
himself, 

‘Not if I can help it. Antoine 
will find no further relation for you, 
except it be a husband.’ 

But his mind was not at rest. 
Present safety, the probability of 
future success, were not alone suffi- 
cient for his consideration. There 
were adverse possibilities in the 
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future which were not less to be 
dreaded because they were unseen ; 
and his plans must be laid to meet 
the greatest ill. He thought long 
and deeply before he lit his cigar ; 
then his tone of thought became 
cheerful, and he hummed as he 
slowly walked. ‘Thought he: 

‘ Antoine, you have overcome a 
present difficulty: it is well. But 
there are others. Miss Biron does 
not recognise your value, my friend. 
Not yet. There are other young 
men than Hugh Biron—many. Do 
not forget that you are playing a 
dangerous game. Play boldly; and 
if you fail, let it be through no slip 
of yours. Jf you fail! pst, my 
God! You are a gamester. Shall 
it trouble you if you lose one 
game? Oh, no; there are others.’ 

It was arranged that René should 
leave England the following week, 
and M. de Gaillefontaine was not 
idle in the interim. He busied 
himself in the alterations to be 
made in the house—drawing plans, 
walking about the place with archi- 
tects and decorators, and explain- 
ing to them his designs. René 
approved the alterations he sug- 
gested ; but he considerately men- 
tioned only those which would be 
agreeable to her in her subdued 
condition of mind. Such trifles as 
billiard-rooms, a rink, and a bijou 
theatre he left as a grateful sur- 
prise to her when she should re- 
turn, gay and in high spirits, to 
the venerated home. 

The day before leaving he called 
formally upon René’s acquaint- 
ances ; and when he was admitted 
beyond the hall-mat he discoursed 
freely on the future. 

‘ We are going to the south of 
Europe for the winter.’ ‘7 am 
having the old mansion entirely 
altered.’ ‘Can you tell me if my 
old friend the Chevalier Dolce- 
confelli still lives at the Villa Po- 
loni? We must visit him.’ ‘7am 
having a theatre designed for the 
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new house ; but not a word to any 
one. Observe: Miss Biron knows 
nothing about it. It is a surprise 
for her when we return.’ 

Thus he bragged, but not with 
a boastful intent. His visit had 
the effect of entirely altering popu- 
lar opinion, which until then had 
favoured the report that René was 
De Gaillefontaine’s daughter. What 
the relationship was which existed 
between them the ladies who knew 
most things could not imagine; 
but they wagged their dear heads, 
and expressively took up the tale 
which their tongues could not tell. 

The men would bet seven to 
four that René, if she was not 
already married to De Gaillefon- 
taine, would wed him before her 
return. There were a few offers 
of level money on the chance of 
their being brother and sister ; but 
—possibly because no one would 
embrace the golden chance—a 
hundred to one was submitted in 
several places that they were ad- 
venturers both. 

Sir Humphrey Clinker meditated 
suicide for four-and-twenty hours, 
broken only by ten hours’ restless 
sleep; and then he rushed to 
Riverford, to make once more an 
offer to René of his hand and 
heart, and anything else of im- 
portance which she might please 
to accept; and was told by the 
lodge-keeper’s wife that master and 
mistress had gone away that morn- 
ing. 

And these things fell out as M. 
de Gaillefontaine wished. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Wuitst M. de Gaillefontaine 
was carefully scattering the seed 
of hemlock, René sowed healthful 
grain. She left the preparations 
for her journey to the women who 
were to accompany her, and set 
herself to inquire into the affairs 


of her dependents and the tenants 
upon her estate. She made such 
concessions and alterations in their 
favour as seemed to her right and 
just and good. For this young 
lady had happily so little of worldly 
wisdom in her, that she acted upon 
those generous impulses which 
most people possess and proclaim 
until they have the ability to put 
their principles into practice. 
Neighbouring estate-owners dis- 
approved her generosity, and took 
it as a further proof that she was 
an alien from their society, and no 
Biron ; but those who were bene- 
fited blessed her name, and vowed 
she deserved a better. 

Tom Reynolds engaged her 
especial solicitude, which was but 
natural; for his love of Mattie 
Blake was known to René; and 
she, having as yet no love-affair of 
her own, must needs, by virtue of 
her womanhood, interest herself in 
the sorrows and joys of others. 

That she should interest herself 
in the affairs of her gardener may 
appear odd to the general reader ; 
but her action in matters which are 
to follow will appear yet more pe- 
culiar, unless it is conceded that 
René was no ordinary young lady 
of fortune, and recognition is taken 
of the uncommonness of her posi- 
tion and of the circumstances by 
which she was surrounded. Some 
people are too apt to proclaim 
a thing monstrous simply because 
their knowledge is limited. No- 
velists are naturalists—students of 
Nature who seek new types of life; 
and if they tell of creatures whose 
ears are not eight inches long, it is 
only for asses to declare the animal 
abnormal and a monstrosity. 

René could be queen and sub- 
ject both. It is the quality of the 


greatest to have feelings in com- 
mon with the lowliest, and of the 
noble to be guided only by their 
own decision upon the propriety 
of action. René was in every sense 
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independent; and where inclina- 
tion guided she boldly stepped, if 
she saw no reasonable objection to 
her progress. 

The condition of Tom Reynolds 
was distressful. He was a slave to 
Mattie Blake, and she was no bet- 
ter than other slave-owners. It is 
true she had forgotten Hugh, and 
sighed over his incomprehensible 
beautiful letters no more ; and she 
had also forgotten a dozen other 
lovers who had praised her bright 
beauty. But she was an insatiable 
conqueror, and each fresh triumph 
fired her with desire for further 
victory. Tom had actually asked 
her to be his wife in the most un- 
mistakable and fewest possible 
words; and she had refused as 
plainly, but in such a manner as to 
leave him a hope that she might 
alter her mind. She had the re- 
fined cruelty of a cat who plays 
with a mouse, and allowed him 
just so much love as kept his pas- 
sion from dying. He took his 
place regularly in the coffee-room 
of the Ferry-boat; sang his song 
and drank his ale more or less 
cheerfully, as Mattie happened to 
be kind to him or to others. Dur- 
ing the summer months the coffee- 
room after dark was seldom with- 
out one or two gentlemen from 
London ; and with them she ex- 
changed glances that wrought 
jealousy in her faithful lover. He 
tried to be cheerful, and struggled 
manfully to exclude jealousy, as a 
meanness, from his heart; but he 
gave over whistling, and spent his 
breath instead in deep sighs. It 
was long before he would speak of 
his distress ; but after a time it be- 
came his comfort to tell his thought 
to René. Usually he commenced 
the conversation by a philosophical 
reflection suggested by the work in 
hand. 

‘You asked me yesterday why I 
don’t forget Mattie and walk out 
with another young party. Look 
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here, miss; see this geranum, weak 
and sickly. Why doan’t I pull it 
up and plant another in this pot 
more likelier to graow?” He turned 
the plant out of the pot, and con- 
tinued, ‘See heaow the roots have 
run through every part of that 
earth. When I pull the plant out 
it takes with it all that can nourish 
life, and leaves nothing for another 
to graowin. I shall graow nothing 
but Mattie in my heart. I love 
once and no moare. I arn't a 
parennial, but a cactus that flowers 
once and dies.’ 

‘She uses you shamefully,’ said 
René, who had a woman’s intoler- 
ance of womenly failings. 

‘Yes, miss; but she doan’t use 
nubody else shamefully, and that’s 
why I know she doan’t really love 
nubody really but me. If she served 
me same as them I’d—there, I 
doan’t know what I’d do. Very 
like I'd do nothing. Sometimes I 
think I'll emigrate, and go right 
away from her; and then I say to 
myself, ‘‘ Tummas, what a vool you 
be! Miles o’ water won’t seperate 
yeour heart from she; an’ if yeou 
caen’t be happy seein’ her sweet 
face o’ nights, how will yeou be 
happy where yeou caen’t see nowt 
but wild savages and elephants 
maybe? Do yeou think it won’t 
be night because yeou can’t see 
noa star ?”’ 

‘But does she always neglect 
you ?” 

‘Always,’ exclaimed Tom joy- 
fully, ‘when there’s any swell in 
the room. An’ yet it makes me 
happy when she fills my moog 
fuller ’an all the rest ; an’ when she 
can see noan but the gent who’s 
just come daown from Oxford, I 
feel as though the beer I drink ’ud 
choke me. That shows you, miss, 
how onreasomable we men are. 
But she deu use me as shamefully 
as she uses no un else. ‘T’other 
day Sir Radcliffe Clinker’s Gearge 
he sayed to me, “Tummas, yeou 
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must be off yeour head to stand 
bein’ fooled like that theer. Yeou 
might deu better,” he says. “Widow 
Thompson she’s sweet on yeou.” 
“Yeou wait till yeour’ a widerer, 
then yeou can marry her yerself, 
since you think so much of her. 
She’s good enough for yeou, she 
arn’t for me,” I says. Then he 
says, “ Well, she’s better’an Mattie 
Blake, for she’s false to every man.” 
He didn’t say noa moare; for I 
give un such a thoomp side of hes 
face as give un summut else to 
think of. No, miss; if Mattie is 
not all I sometimes wish she was, 
it may be it’s because she’s better. 
I won’t be one to say she’s not 
perfect. Ifshe arn’t, it’s just be- 
cause she can’t helpit. Roses won’t 
graow witheout thorns. She is so 
young and so pretty; and if fine 
gentlemen tell her so, she can’t help 
but be pleased. I’m preoud to see 
her admired, and I wouldn’t have 
her lose the pleasure her beauty 
brings her. I don’t despair. One 
day she will think seriously, I do 
believe.’ 

‘She will marry you when she 
finds herself deserted by others.’ 

‘ That’s what I hope,’ said Tom 
cheerfully. ‘When these gentle- 
men all go away, she'll think that 
there’s one as never deserts her ; 
one as will do what none of those 
swells will ; one who will give her a 
home and work for her, and serve 
her truly all his life.’ 

‘Do you think she has any love 
for you ?’ 

‘I know she have when no one 
else is by. I'm not afeerd of her 
not loving me. If she was my 
wife she’d be true and good. It 
wouldn’t be natural for so perfect 
a flower to have a faulty seed un- 
der it. There’s a right good heart 
in her pretty body.’ 

‘Then why don’t you marry 
her ?” 

‘*Cause she won’t marry me.’ 

‘But you do not try to make her.’ 


Tom Reynolds looked question- 
ingly. 

‘ Some women would rather serve 
than rule; and they being made 
rulers rule badly, because it is not 
natural to them to rule at all.’ 

Tom looked puzzled, and René 
proceeded to put her meaning into 
demonstration. 

‘Did you ever try the effect of 
staying away from the Ferry-boat 
for a while ?’ 

‘When Master Hugh and she 
were, as I may say, engaged, I stay- 
ed away.’ 

‘And Mattie was very kind to 
you when you returned ?” 

‘She asked me to return. And 
—oh, yes, she was very kind—for 
a time.’ 

‘And since then have you tried 
staying away for a while? 

‘ Lord, yes, miss ! over and over 
again I have.’ 

‘ And how did it succeed ?” 

‘Well, I can’t say that it suc- 
ceeded at all ; for you see, though 
I tried and tried, again and again, 
I could wot keep away.’ 

René smiled, and said, 

‘Will you follow my directions, 
Reynolds ?” 

Tom fidgeted sheepishly, and 
said he hoped he had never been 
found wanting in obedience. 

‘Then obey me now. I am go- 
ing to London to-morrow morning ; 
be in readiness to accompany me. 
But do not tell Mattie of your 
going.’ 

‘No fear of that, miss ; she doan’t 
give me a cheance o’ saying healf 
as much as that to her.’ 

In the morning, with Tom Rey- 
nolds as bodyguard, René went to 
London, where she had certain 
purchases to make forher approach- 
ing journey. It was also her pur- 
pose to separate if she could the 
lovers whose happiness she sought. 
She was convinced that if the tables 
were turned upon Mattie she would 
become suppliant, and that her 
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marriage might follow. She agreed 
with Tom that the girl was good 
at heart, and would make a true 
and faithful wife, especially if she 
were removed from the temptation 
to listen to flattery. The giddiest 
girls of the working class sober after 
marriage. 

At an estate-agent’s she learnt 
that there was a nursery in Brixton 
to let with immediate possession, 
and thither she went and took 
Tom’s opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of speculating in the business. 

‘If I had the money, miss, I’d 
take it myself—that is, if—’ 

‘If you had a wife to make the 
house comfortable ?” 

Tom sighed. 

‘How long will it take to put 
the house in repair, furnish it, and 
make it quite fit to live in ?’ 

‘If 1 were about, to see that the 
men stuck to their work, I’d see it 
through in a fortnight.’ 

‘ Then set about it this very day, 
and when it is finished come to 
me.’ 

Tom looked uneasy and reflec- 
tive, but his rising arguments were 
kept down by René’s. 

‘ You will furnish the house as if 
it were for yourself,’ said she. ‘Do 
not spare expense. I intend it to 
be a comfortable home for one I 
respect ; think of that. I will in- 
struct my solicitor to furnish you 
with what money you require ; and 
if you want anything from River- 
ford write for it. Here is money 
for your immediate use ; the agent 
shall meet you here to-morrow. 
And now I must tell you that I am 
doing something for Mattie Blake’s 
good; and you must promise me 
not to write to her until I give you 
permission. I will let you know 
where you may find me when your 
work here is finished.’ 

Tom Reynolds had a shrewd 
idea as to René’s intention, but 
modesty and gratitude forbade him 
to openly see it, or to urge a request 
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that he might be allowed to go 
back to Riverford for the things he 
required. 

René closed with the estate- 
agent, went to her solicitor, made 
her purchases, and returned alone 
to Riverford. The following morn- 
ing she sent for Mattie. 

The little coquette came in her 
best, and looked prettier than a 
picture. The brightest ribbons 
seemed not inharmonious upon her, 
nor otherwise than a confusion of 
wild flowers from the midst of which 
rises a rose. She tripped up the 
broad path with saucy gaiety, look- 
ing this way and that expectantly. 
She expected that somewhere she 
should see Tom. She was piqued 
by his absence the previous even- 
ing, which was more noticeable 
because there was not a soul to pay 
attentions to her. She would have 
been kind to him had he come; 
disappointment turned her sweet- 
ness to gall, and she hoped to see 
him, that she might revenge herself 
by cutting him. He was not to be 
seen, and her heart fell; but she 
would not suffer her manner to 
betray her in the presence of Miss 
Biron. 

‘I am going abroad,’ said René, 
‘and I want a young woman to at- 
tend me. Doyou think you should 
like to accept the situation for a 
few weeks ?” 

‘There is nothing in the world 
I would like better,’ answered Mat- 
tie joyfully, as vengeance upon the 
offending lover, the glory of mixing 
with real gentlefolks, and of seeing 
handsome foreigners flooded her 
mind with delight. 

‘Could your father spare you ?’ 

Mattie was certain her father 
would do anything to oblige Miss 
Biron ; he was her tenant, and she 
had ordered his weirs to be put in 
repair at her own expense ; and, 
moreover, the season was past, and 
there were no gentlemen, no visitors, 
at the Ferry-boat. 
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* And there is no tie in Riverford 
you fear to break ? 

‘None,’ Mattie declared empha- 
tically and with a little frown. 

‘I will write to your father, and 
if you have his consent, you can 
make your preparations at once. 
I shall leave England on Monday.’ 

An hour later Mattie was in her 
room, surrounded by the entire 
stock of her finery, making a se- 
lection of the things she would take 
with her, and rehearsing the while 
the nonchalant speech with which 
she would inform Tom Reynolds 
of her intention of leaving River- 
ford. She anticipated the dejection 
with which he would hear of her 
intention, and the tender speech 
which it would probably move him 
to, and which she certainly would 
reply to with a coolness that must 
cut him to the heart. There was 
no Tom to hurt that night, nor the 
next, which was Sunday, and she 
only suffered. But if she shed a 
tear, it was of vexation and not re- 
morse. The very triumph of her 
departure from the village was mar- 
red by his absence. But she carried 
herself throughout with becoming 
carelessness. 

She knew of no specific cause for 
Tom’s unexpected defection. She 
had used him no worse the last time 
he visited her than in the last fifty 
times. It was a mystery, and trou- 
bled her; but lest Miss Biron 
should think she was troubled on 
account of not seeing Tom Rey- 
nolds, she affected happy compo- 
sure. It was a poor consolation ; 
still it is something to feel that you 
have pride. 

In the course of their journey 
to Dover René asked her if she 
knew anything of Mrs. Thompson, 
a widow. Mattie paled for an in- 
stant, and then gave voluminous 
information. She said the most 
spiteful things in the sweetest words 
of Mr. Thompson’s relict, and 
showed plainly to René that she 


knew of the widow's affection for 
Tom Reynolds. 

René asked no more questions, 
and left curiosity to further her 
plan. Her silence was torture to 
Mattie, who burned to know in 
what way Miss Biron could be in- 
terested in the widow. She dared 
not continue the subject for fear of 
betraying the jealousy she felt ; and, 
moreover, her mistress had retreat- 
ed into the further corner of the 
carriage, and opened a novel. She 
could but conjecture an explana- 
tion. It was a painful process by 
which she arrived at a painful con- 
clusion. First she thought over 
mystery number one, with its dis- 
appointments, in which Tom Rey- 
nolds was the principal figure; then 
turning to mystery number two, she 
recalled all the unpleasant things 
that had been hinted to her of Mrs. 
Thompson. Her lover and the 
widow became coupled in her 
mind, and at length mystery num- 
ber two suggested an explanation 
of mystery number one. Her heart 
ached with jealousy, and by the 
time she reached Dover she hated 
Tom Reynolds. 

The voyage across the Channel 
was bad, and not otherwise was 
Mattie. The stewardess had suf- 
ficient occupation with the ladies, 
and left their maids to comfort each 
other. Oh, how Mattie longed to 
be in the fresh air! how she yearned 
for a soothing voice, a remedial 
hand, an encouraging glance! She 
knew of one who, whatever her ex- 
tremity, would have given her com- 
fort and help. She felt she was 
horribly dirty and ugly as she pass- 
ed from the dreadful packet to the 
shore. The Frenchmen laughed 
at her, and said things to her which 
she could not understand. Then 
her heart veered round, and she 
loved Tom as she had never loved 
any one before. In the hotel she 
could understand nobody, and she 
wept upon her pillow at night, and 
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lengthened her prayer for the hap- 
piness of Mr. Reynolds, and begged 
that her heart might be softened, 
and that she might be a good girl 
in future and for ever and ever, 
amen. 

She did not like Italian cookery, 
and foreigners were not half so 
beautiful as she had expected. 
They were dirty, and contrasted ill 
with a certain fresh-skinned Eng- 
lishman, who when he stood near 
her was fragrant of geranium and 
moss. A letter from her father told 
her that Tom Reynolds had left 
Riverford, and, it was rumoured, 
had taken a nursery in London. 
‘ And no wonder,’ wrote the parent, 
‘considering how miserable his life 
were made here. And so, my fine 
girl, you have lost the best chance 
you ever had or are likely to have 
in this world, and there is no one 
betwixt him and widow Thompson.’ 

‘What do I care for widow 
Thompson!’ cried Mattie, crushing 
the letter up fiercely ; then dropping 
it'she put her hands to her face, 
and began to cry. 

She fancied every one knew the 
secret pain in her heart, and indeed 
it was as much as she could do to 
conceal it. There was no melody 
in her voice when she hummed, 
no happiness in her eye when she 
smiled. It wasa misery to pretend 
gaiety. Her sweetest moments were 
at night, when she might cry upon 
her pillow without restraint. She 
looked forward to the night-time 
through the day. She would have 
liked to lead up to the subject of 
Tom Reynolds when she was alone 
with her mistress, but feared that 
the mention of his name might 
bring the tell-tale tears into her 
eyes. 

One morning there came a letter 
for Miss Biron from Tom Reynolds. 

Mattie knew the writing and saw 
the post-mark. She dared not de- 
liver the letter into her mistress’s 
hand. So great was her desire to 
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know what that letter said, that 
for a moment she was tempted to 
steal it. 

It was a straightforward business 
letter, with not a superfluous word, 
in which Tom Reynolds begged to 
inform René that the nursery was 
in working order, the repairs finish- 
ed, and the house furnished, and 
that her obedient servant waited 
for further commands. René left 
the letter on the table whilst she 
went to her room to answer it, 
knowing pretty well what would 
happen in her absence. 

Mattie crept into the deserted 
room, looked furtively round, espied 
the open letter, and pounced up- 
on it. 

Ah, it was all true what her father 
had said in his letter to her. Miss 
Biron had assisted Tom—perhaps 
counselled him—to leave his fickle 
sweetheart for the more constant 
widow. That explained her inquiry 
for particulars relative to Mrs. 
Thompson. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, 
cruel! This fine lady had no sym- 
pathy with a poor girl, and Tom 
could make no allowance for that 
poor girl being giddy and silly. 
No, no; Tom was not to blame. 
He was always gentle and con- 
siderate and kind ; but he was also 
a man, and would not for ever sub- 
ject himself to her wilful wicked- 
ness. He was good, and Mattie 
only was bad—a wicked, naughty, 
naughty girl ! 

She ran to her room, and said 
this and more to her pillow. Not 
until midday dared she appear be- 
fore René, and then she kept her 
head averted as much as she might. 

‘You look ill, Mattie, said 
René. 

‘IT am,’ answered Mattie, shaking 
her head. 

‘You know your way to the 
esplanade. Take a book there, if 
you like; I shall not want you until 
the evening. Drummond may go 
with you—tell her so.’ 
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* I would rather stay in my room. 
I—I—I am not well.’ 

She sat down and fingered her 
apron in silence; presently her 
chin twitched, and the next mo- 
ment she was crying again. 

René was touched with compas- 
sion ; and tearing up the letter she 
had written, she went to the office 
and telegraphed to her gardener. 

Inthe evening a note was brought 
to René by Drummond, her maid. 
It was from Mattie. ‘If you please, 
I am very unhappy,’ it said; ‘ and 
if you will not be angry, I should 
like to go home to my father.’ 

She was more composed the 
next morning, and René said, 

‘You shall go home to-morrow, 
Mattie. I expect some one here 
in the course of the day who will 
perhaps be good enough to take 
care of you.’ 

Mattie thanked her. 

‘It is very kind of you to find 
any one to take care of me; but I 
can go home alone, if it is any 
trouble. I am not such a silly girl 
as I was.’ 

‘If you alter so quickly, it is 
high time I sent you home. If 
you were to stay here much longer 
your old friends might not know 
you.’ 

‘They'll never know me as I 
was.’ 

She stopped and twisted her 
fingers, thinking that there was one 
who would know her no more at all. 

‘And you don’t care to make 
new friends of the gentlemen you 
meet here ?” 

Mattie shuddered. 

‘Well, the friend who perhaps 
will take you home is not an Italian, 
he is an Englishman. That re- 
minds me that he is a stranger here, 
and possibly might have some dif- 
ficulty in finding our hotel. I ex- 
pect him by the train that arrives 
at six this evening. Do you think 
you could tell an English face 
amongst a crowd ?” 


‘It would be more difficult to 
help noticing a clean English face 
amongst all these horrid foreign 
complexions.’ 

‘Then go to the station, and if 
you hear a man with such a face 
asking questions, introduce your- 
self and bring him here.’ 

It was a strange quest, and 
Mattie undertook it with a flutter- 
ing at her heart for which she could 
not account. In all probability 
there would be several Englishmen 
at the station, and how was she to 
discover the right one? and it was 
odd to have to introduce herself. 
And was it natural that Miss Biron 
should be so heartless as to treat 
her illness and return home in an 
offhand manner, not even ques- 
tioning her as to the origin of her 
unhappiness? No, no, she could 
not hope ; and yet she viewed the 
slowly incoming train with such 
emotion that she had to cling to a 
pillar for support. 

Officials screamed, omnibus con- 
ductors shouted, travellers rushed 
about; but confusion had no effect 
upon Mattie. Three English faces 
passed her, yet she took no notice 
of their inquiring voices, 

O God, there he is! His face 
all red and beaming, his fair hair 
curling down into the pink nape of 
his neck, his blue eyes looking over 
the heads of the puny foreigners, 
his best light Sunday suit on, and 
his linen as white as his teeth. She 
would have rushed to him, but that 
her legs refused to carry her; and 
there she stood shivering, as though 
she were alone, in the cold. The 
pillar hid her, and he passed. 
Then he stopped to speak to a 
gendarme. 

O that fool of a soldier! he 
would neither understand plain 
English, nor give a plain straight- 
forward intelligible answer. The 
man showed a telegram ; the gen- 
darme saw the address, and in about 
three thousand words, and as many 



























































varieties of gesture, explained the 
route Tom Reynolds was to take. 
At the conclusion Tom closed his 
lips, put down his bag, and took 
off his hat, for the convenience of 
scratching his head. 

Some one took hold of his dis- 
engaged hand, and a meek little 
voice asked, 

‘Have you come to take me 


home ?” 
oo * * 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE three asterisks at the con- 
clusion of the preceding chapter I 
would have to suggest that seventh 
heaven into which reconciled lovers 
are transported. 

You and I have been there ; but 
can you tell me, or I you, of the 
joys we felt? Look at each star 
for a minute, and recall the full, 
deep, boundless joy that throbbed 
from your breast into hers—from 
hers into yours—and then you will 
have a chapter such as I may never 
hope to write. 

Mattie and Tom were married 
at an English church, and they re- 
turned to England through Switzer- 
land, where Tom made fun of 
everything which did not excite his 
pity. But how changed everything 
was to Mattie! She could not have 
imagined a country so beautiful, 
so opposite of that through which 
she had come. O the glamour of 
happiness ! 

She clung to Tom as though she 
feared he might be torn from her 
if she relaxed her hold upon his 
arm ; and looking sideways at him 
as they walked down grandes rues, 
it thrilled her with pleasure to see 
the evident pride he took in his 
young wife. People stared at him 
because he was big and good-look- 
ing, and strutted along as if he felt 
himself king of England; but he 
conceived their attention to be 
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fixed on his wife, and the pride of 
Cesar thrilled to the roots of his 
hair. 

‘ As if it was to be,’ said Mattie, 
the homeward sea voyage was as 
delightful as the outward passage 
had been abominable. Not a wave 
bigger than Mattie’s hand disturbed 
the water; and getting behind a 
crate of goods, Tom held her by 
the waist so closely that she feared 
nothing. Enough. They were the 
hours for which men fight and die, 
often in vain. 

René was delighted with the 
successful issue of her stratagem, 
and less because it flattered her 
vanity than on account of the satis- 
faction she felt in having actually 
done a thing which she considered 
good. Her young soul was instinct 
with simple, yet high, aspirations. 
She wished to benefit others by her 
wealth ; she wished to disseminate 
happiness by such means as she 
possessed. She hoped to be of use 
in the world, and to be recognised 
not merely as a beautiful creature, 
but as a good and lovable woman. 
She gravely regarded her money as 
a trust which she must use well. 
To her simple seeming, this union 
of Tom and Mattie was, though 
slight, a good beginning to a good 
career. It put her in spirits, and 
made her eager to grow strong and 
healthy in body and mind. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was also 
pleased. He was entirely a well- 
wisher with René as far as her 
physical health was concerned ; her 
moral condition was for future con- 
sideration. He had his own views 
on the subject. Perhaps he re- 
garded severe morality as a disease 
which disappears with youth, or the 
temporary affection which forms a 
physical disability for pleasure. He 
had seen many men and women, 
and knew the peculiar phases which 
human nature takes on under vari- 
ous conditions. 

He listened with becoming 
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gravity to the wishes which René 
at times expressed, and agreed 
entirely ; and suggested that art 
and music and the drama pre- 
sented a wide and a grand field 
for the exercise of her beneficence, 
but counselled that she should 
wait until her health was completely 
restored before she agitated her 
mind upon so important a subject. 

He understood the girl thor- 
oughly, and none was more fitted 
than he to guide her into the path 
which he wished to traverse. He 
studied her health like a physician, 
and gradually restored to her her 
wonted gaiety and vivacity. His 
knowledge of Southern Europe 
was equal to a bagman’s; and as 
her health returned he transported 
her from beautiful scenes of seclu- 
sion upon the Archipelago to the 
animated cities of Italy. He di- 
verted her thoughts from herself, 
and was pleased to note at the end 
of a few months that she spoke 
less of unsatisfied desires than of 
her gratification with things in 
general. It delighted him also 
that she concerned herself less 
with the whereabouts of her cousin. 
She bought pictures of English 
artists wherever they were to be 
found, but in several instances she 
actually forgot to ask the painter 
if he knew Mr. Hugh Biron, an 
artist. It was not remarkable she 
should forget him she had never 
seen, when every day new friends 
were introduced to her, in each of 
whom she found something to in- 
terest her. 

Dull, uninfluenced by lively 
emotions, the eyes wander impar- 
tially over surrounding objects, and 
see them as they are in their true 
proportions of light and shadow; 
searching with fear, they see only 
the darkness they dread ; glancing 
with hope, they see but the bright- 
ness they desire. René’s vision 
had been in the first and second 
conditions, and was now in the 
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happier third. Excitement pre- 
pared her mind to receive happy 
impressions, which, in its absence, 
had absorbed the light, but felt the 
shadows only. She looked for the 
virtues of the men and women she 
met, and found in each some trait 
of goodness ; had she gleaned for 
their vices she might have had 
fuller harvest. 

Ubi mel ibi apes. Friends swarm- 
ed about René Biron. Rich, gen- 
erous, beautiful, sprightly —who 
would not know her who had the 
chance? Introduction was easy ; 
any one who could paint or model, 
or sing or write, or fiddle or act, 
had but to make his claim known 
to M. de Gaillefontaine to be 
welcomed on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays at René’s 
hotel. She took tickets for every- 
thing, bought artistic productions 
of all kinds, and used her influence 
where she felt it might worthily be 
applied to the advancement of 
struggling genius. 

In her company there was no 
constraint. Any one who spoke 
English or French might talk to her, 
and she would lend an attentive 
ear. In her reply there would 
surely be a phrase or a sentiment 
to remember, and talk about to- 
morrow in the studio or the green- 
room. Diffident men she drew 
out, and sent away with the im- 
pression on their minds that at 
length they were developing the 
latent power of conversation. In 
her rooms the visitor was sure of 
good wine, good music, and talk 
that yielded treasure. For men 
reserved their wittiest thought for 
display before René. Story and 
epigram dated from Rene’s last 
reception. 

The company consisted chiefly 
of those who claimed to be of the 
aristocracy of intellect ; but occa- 
sionally a titled patron of the arts 
was found in the rooms. His stay 
was seldom long or repeated ; for 
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the professional men were as jeal- 
ous of their caste as other aristo- 
crats, and those not immediately 
connected with the patron regard- 
ed him as an outcast, and by doing 
their utmost to make him realise 
his position usually succeeded in 
rendering him in reality ‘an out- 
sider.’ 

The preponderance of René’s 
friends were men. The women, 
with a few exceptions, were of the 
musical and dramatic professions. 
They were unaffected, and for that 
virtue René liked them. In return 
they liked her, and admired her 
with the genuine feeling which 
those only who themselves are ad 
mired can bestow. They told her 
to her face that she was the hand- 
somest girl in Europe, and advised 
her not to paint until she was 
obliged. They were astonished 
that she had never been on the 
stage, and received her simple 
statement of her history with as 
much appearance of belief as they 
could assume. ‘ Your grandpapa ! 
—ah, yes, very likely indeed—oh, 
I don’t doubt it for an instant,’ 
they would say, and asked no fur- 
ther questions. Probably they 
wished their artless life-chronicles 
to be accepted on the same easy 
terms. ‘They were good-natured 
jovial women, always willing to 
contribute to the entertainment 
with their voices; and when they 
were not singing or listening to 
their brother or sister artists, they 
talked without stint. 

Certainly they gave tone to the 
conversation, and it must be ad- 
mitted that it was a bold and open 
tone. The artists, who, though 
they professed to be free-lances, 
undoubtedly regarded the conven- 
tionalities of society, took their key 
from them, and adopted in that 
drawing-room a freedom of speech 
more fit for the studio. Thus 
René stood behind the scenes of 
life, and saw men and women un- 
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masked, and as they are. Was it 
for good or ill ? 

Perhaps the tales that were told, 
and the things that were said, in 
her hearing were not what we 
would have our young sister lend 
ear to; possibly the talk was 
louder than is elegant, freer than is 
polite. But men and women spoke 
boldly, and that divested their sub- 
ject of that insidious bane—pruri- 
ency. These people called a spade 
a spade; but they meant no more 
than they said. There was no 
implied indelicacy in their dia- 
logue—every word was honest. 
It was the speech of Goldsmith 
rather than of Sterne. In truth, I 
fear it was less pernicious than the 
refined wit whispered in Belgravian 
crush-rooms, than the covert mean- 
ing in  supper-stairs badinage, 
which mamma, of course, knows 
nothing about, thanks to the wit- 
less age’ in which papa lived a 
young man. 

They called her the queen of 
Bohemia. The special require- 
ments of such a queen she had— 
perfect independence of thought 
and action, donhomie, and an en- 
thusiastic admiration for the good 
and beautiful. In her manner too 
there was an easy balance of the 
freedom which encourages and the 
reserve which restricts, that excited 
love and commanded respect. 

The strange and anomalous po- 
sition in which she appeared led 
men and women to suspect her 
wrongly, whilst they knew her posi- 
tion better than they knew her. 
But the honesty of her thought 
and intention was so evident in all 
she said and did, that like a spell 
it charmed away suspicion. Then 
it appeared but natural that one 
exceptionally conditioned should 
take a stand apart from the ranks 
of ordinary women. Never had 
queen subjects more loyal and 
devoted. 

Flushed with health, unfettered, 
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flattered by gifted men and women 
whom she admired, conscious that 
she stood unrivalled in beauty and 
power, this young queen was likely 
to need a wise and faithful adviser. 

Her spirits were always high 
when she was in the saddle, and 
there were few moments during 
the day allowed her for reflection. 
Her friends never failed to interest 
her; and when they were absent 
that watchful attendant, M. de 
Gaillefontaine, devoted himself to 
heramusement. Nevertheless she 
found time for thought, and, listen- 
ing to the still small voice, was less 
satisfied with her position than her 
behaviour in public expressed. 

After one of her levées, when 
the guests were gone, the lights 
extinguished, the last servant sleep- 
ing, René returned to the deserted 
drawing-room with her chamber- 
light, impelled by a motive for 
which she could not account. She 
held the light above her head and 
looked around. 

‘Nothing but emptied glasses,’ 
she said. 

She set down the light, and 
seated herself amidst the confusion 
of chairs and tables, folding her 
hands in her lap, and giving up 
her mind to contemplation. 

How was she using the power 
given her with wealth? What 


noble cause did she serve? Were 
these the noblest of men and 
women whom she had taken for 
her associates, and were they or 
their arts benefited by her? Did 
they seek anything higher than 
admiration and the pleasing of 
their senses? Was there nothing 
to show for her aspirations but 
emptied glasses? Was she better 
than they, or her delights higher? 
Would she have these grave self- 
questionings, but that none was 
by to flatter her, no music or 
colour to satisfy her sensuous na- 
ture? Did she not look forward 
even now with a sense of relief to 
the gaiety of to-morrow? And 
until her beauty faded and her 
friends forsook her, would she not 
continue to live from night to 
night looking forward with delight 
to the nearest pleasure, with dread 
to all beyond? 

These questions made the poor 
girl unhappy beyond her deserts. 
For conscience, that found fault 
with her present mode of life, sug- 
gested no better, but, like a harsh 
physician, told her she was sick, 
and left her to die. And amongst 
all her friends there was not one 
to counsel her unselfishly. 

As for M. de Gaillefontaine, 
there were those who already called 
him the Marquis of Carabas. 


[To be continued, ] 
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Ir will be pretty currently said 
that the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion this year is below the average 
in quality—that there are fewer 
striking works than usual ; while a 
marked superabundance of bad 
pictures have been favoured with 
good positions on the walls. When 
estimates are made, however, it 
would be well if consideration were 
given to the fact, that we expect 
better things every successive year ; 
that we get an affection for our 
favourite pictures of past seasons ; 
and that when we visit Burling- 
ton House and make comparisons 
we go with a certain prejudice. 
Assuming, however, that in its en- 
tirety the exhibition this year is 
not of average quality—that there 
are fewer impressive works, and a 
larger supply of failures than usual ; 
even this assumption does not ne- 
cessarily point to a decadence of 
art; for I imagine it will be uni- 
versally conceded that the worst 
pictures at present on view at 
Burlington House have been con- 
tributed by Academicians them- 
selves, and these the committee or 
council have no power to exclude. 
Many of the efforts of Messrs. S. 
Hart, Richmond, Cope, S. Cooper, 
Wells, Ansdell, and Sir Francis 
Grant, himself could well have been 
spared the exhibition, as their cru- 
dities and general garishness go a 
long way towards reducing the level 
of the collection as a whole. The 
subjects, too, chosen by some of 
these painters have not the slight- 
est interest for the general public. 
Very few persons care to gaze upon 
‘Lord This, in hunting costume,’ 
or ‘Lady That, on her favourite 


pony,’ unless such pictures possess 
some uncommon merit ; and it only 
too often happens that this kind of 
theme forms the medium of more 
daubs than any other class of sub- 
ject. 

There are two grand features 
noticeable in this year’s Academy 
show, and these are to be found in 
the absence of the sickly pre-Ra- 
phaelite so-called art, and in the 
prominence given to the works of 
a number of artists of unusual pro- 
mise. Contrary to conventicnal 
method, I will leave the essays of 
veterans, preferring, in the first 
place, to make mention of a few 
good pictures supplied by the 
‘young blood;’ and I will com- 
mence with ‘ Home’ (453), a most 
charming suggestion of desolation, 
painted by Mr. S. E. Waller. At 
the porch of an old-fashioned hall, 
where an overgrowth of weeds and 
every kind of lonesome surround- 
ing suggest human abandonment, 
a number of deer are basking. 
The startled look of a fawn directs 
the eye to the right-hand corner of 
the picture, where may be seen 
coming through a court-pathway, 
a man—evidently the owner of the 
property—leading his horse. This 
individual has, without doubt, jour- 
neyed hither with the idea of ‘ look- 
ing up’ his neglected home. Mr. 
Waller has told his unpretending 
tale very thoroughly ; idea, draw- 
ing, colour, and general execution 
making it one of the best imagina- 
tive pictures in the exhibition. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘ Harmony’ 
(14) is another able work from the 
hand of a very youthful artist. 
This is a well-named picture, for 
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in every part there seems to be 
harmony—harmony of form, har- 
mony of colour ; in short, a poetic 
idea carried out in a spirit of har- 
mony. The young maiden, seated 
at a church-organ, is unmasking 
her heart, not in words, but by 
impassioned harmonies ; the lover’s 
rapt looks plainly show that her 
heart-searching chords have done 
their work, while the suffusion of 
a rich light justified by a neigh- 
bouring stained-glass window seems 
to shed a glow of sacredness on 
the two figures and their surround- 
ings. Pessimists will doubtless 
argue that the stained-glass vehicle 
is a meretricious one ; but there is 
nothing oufré in the conception ; 
on the contrary, its presence is in 
complete harmony with the other 
factors of the picture. Even sup- 
posing, however, that the window- 
effect were an ad captandum device, 
how very few painters would have 
treated it with such an absence of 
vulgarity as Mr. Dicksee has done! 
The trustees of the Chantrey Fund 
have purchased this picture of the 
artist; and such a step must be 
applauded. Mr. Dicksee is a very 
young man, whose studious tem- 
perament justifies a belief that he 
will yet achieve something even 
better than ‘ Harmony.’ 

Another hitherto ‘ outsider’— 
Mr. F. A. Bridgman—has made 
his mark this year. This gentle- 
man seems to rejoice in a compre- 
hensive range; for not only does 
he transcribe landscape with an 
exceptional luminousness, as is in- 
stanced by his picture, ‘ Towing on 
the Nile’ (344), but he is a capital 
figure-painter as well, as will be 
seen by a study of his ‘ Pharisee 
and Publican’ (391), which is a 
very effective essay. But the first- 
named contribution is Mr. Bridg- 
man’s best ; in fact, there are very 
few better landscapes in the exhi- 
bition than ‘ Towing on the Nile.’ 

Mr. Pickering’s ‘ Lonely Lands’ 
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(22) is a telling landscape; not, 
perhaps, highly interesting in sub- 
ject, but noticeable for unaffected 
treatment and thoroughly healthy 
colour. I am not familiar with 
this artist's works; but in this one 
picture I see enough good quality 
to warrant the highest hopes. 
‘Lonely Lands’ is worthy of any- 
body. 

Mr. Tom Lloyd is an unmis- 
takably progressive artist, and each 
of his three pictures (139, 348, 638) 
now at Burlington House possesses 
merit considerably above an every- 
day standard. His ‘ Nearly Home’ 
(638), in which a rather unwilling 
calf is being taken home by two 
females, is admirably painted ; and 
the sly dash of humour which is 
infused into the effort forms a most 
agreeable adjunct. 

Mr. H. R. Robertson, who sup- 
plied one (if not more) picture of 
excellent promise to last year’s 
exhibition, is again to be seen to 
advantage in his ‘Rush Harvest’ 
(286), which is broadly and admi- 
rably treated. ‘The Plough’ (919), 
by the same artist, is of good qua- 
lity, though perhaps inferior to the 
first named. 

There is a Constable-like fresh- 
ness in the works of Mr. Joseph 
Knight, whose ‘Tidal River’ (329) 
is an agreeable example of what 
might be called healthy landscape 
art. The crispness of this picture 
is irresistible. 

Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s ‘Evening ; 
the Last of the Shower’ (214), is 
a thoroughly enjoyable picture ; 
so are those of Mr. W. Logsdail, 
which are numbered in the cata- 
logue 229, 367, 1007. Ofthe three, 
perhaps No. 229,‘ A disused Har- 
bour, Suffolk,’ will probably be 
looked upon with most favour. 

Mr. Watson Nicol is a con- 
tributor whose name and works 
are not over-and-above familiar ; 
but his essay, descriptive of ‘ Ba- 
chelorhood’ (516), and that entitled 
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‘Looking up an old Acquaintance’ 
(536), will do much towards bring- 
ing him to the front. Both of these 
reveal a cunning hand, capable of 
doing the best kind of ‘character’ 
painting. 

The ‘Intercepted Despatches’ 
(573) of Mr. Seymour Lucas is a 
well-devised work, admirable in 
conception, truthful in drawing, 
excellent in colour, and altogether 
quite worthy of Mr. Pettie, in whose 
school of colour Mr. Lucas seems 
to be a devout follower. 

In last year’s Academy, Miss 
Alice Havers gave signs of possess- 
ing an artistic instinct and power 
with which only the few are en- 
dowed. In this year’s display she 
fully confirms the good opinion 
which connoisseurs formed of her 
workmanship ; and in ‘The Eve 
of St. Michael’ (501), she makes 
good her claim to rank as an artist 
of uncommon excellence. No. 
1378, ‘The End of her Journey,’ 
by this painter, is a powerful ren- 
dering of a sad story. 

Mr. John Morgan knows well 
how to tell a pretty tale on canvas, 
and his ‘ Dinner-time’ (583), which 
represents a troop of youngsters 
gambolling out of a dame’s school, 
whilst one pupil of very tender 
years, who has been guilty of some 
small sin, is detained as an act of 
retributive justice, is perfect in its 
entire modelling and unaffected in 
general treatment. 

Mr. Fred Morgan, too, never 
fails to grace his subject; and his 
‘Summer Holiday’ (293) and ‘The 
School Belles’ (1334) are most 
favourable specimens of his handi- 
work, Mr. Morgan, while skilful 
as a figure-painter, renders also 
every justice to landscape. 

‘On the Coast of Yorkshire’ 
(390), by Mr. Alfred W. Hunt, is 
a charming example of this refined 
artist's work; while to ‘Rome 
from the Sistina’ (425), by Mr. 

Keeley Halswelle, an injustice has 
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been done by unfavourable hang- 
ing. 

Mr. Hamilton Macallum makes 
a good show in his ‘ Beetling’ (605) 
and ‘ Picking Cockles’ (931). Mr. 
C. J. Staniland’s ‘Fugitives for 
Conscience’ Sake’ (645) is well 
drawn, and throughout in excellent 
keeping. ‘The Brook’ (564), by 
a Mr. J. White, is excellent in 
quality ; so also is Mr. G. Reid's 
‘Gorse in Bloom,’ which is alto- 
gether honest, truthful, and solid. 

Mr. Stacey’s ‘ Back again’ (298) 
shows us a young sailor who has 
just returned from sea, and exhi- 
biting to his father and mother the 
‘tattoo marks’ on his arm. This 
is a somewhat hackneyed subject, 
but it is honestly handled. 

Mr. Joseph Clark’s ‘ Early Pro- 
mise,’ ‘ Left in Charge,’ and ‘ The 
young Mother’ (Nos. 292, 36, and 
198), are of the Edouard Frére 
school ; and clever illustrations of 
pretty sentiment they are, although: 
objections may be made to the co- 
lour employed. 

An important picture is Mr. A. 
Gow’s ‘Tumult in the House of 
Commons’ (19), consequent upon 
the resolve of the Speaker to leave 
the chair in the event of Sir J. 
Ellyot addressing the assembly. 
In this the young painter has de- 
picted an abundance of commo- 
tion, which the outrageous nature 
of the incident justifies, and the 
figures of those violent members 
who are holding the Speaker down, 
thus preventing him from carrying 
out his determination, are forcibly 
posed and skilfully drawn. This 
historical illustration perhaps wants 
a little ‘pulling together,’ but of 
its great merit nobody can breathe 
a doubt. 

Mr. J. Aumonier’s ‘ Easton Broad, 
Suffolk’ (265), is an admirable tran- 
script of Nature. Entirely unpre- 
tentious is this work, and how it 
could be improved seems impos- 
sible to say. 
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‘The Meadows’ (364), by Mr. 
Mark Fisher, is a ‘ bit’—and a big 
‘bit’ too—of good honest paint- 
ing; and serves, by comparison 
with Mr. Sydney Cooper’s picture, 
in close proximity, to show that it 
is not necessary to have ‘R.A.’ 
appended to one’s name to be a 
good cattle-painter. 

There is always something dis- 
tinctive in Mr. Briton Rivitre’s 
work ; and although his chief con- 
tribution (‘ Lazarus,’ 589) is rather 
repulsive in subject, it is a piece 
of wondrously fine painting. Mr. 
Riviére’s dogs are as fine as Land- 
seer’s, while his power of idealisa- 
tion is much greater than that of 
the renowned departed master. 
He is not only a splendid draughts- 
man and colourist, but he is a poet, 
who seems to glorify everything he 
touches. It is not only animals 
that Mr. Rivitre can represent so 
very charmingly either, for he paints 
the human figure as skilfully as he 
draws dogs, lions, and every other 
beast of the field. If a careful esti- 
mate be made of Mr. Rivitre’s 
powers, it seems an astonishing cir- 
cumstance that the distinction of 
Associateship has never been of- 
fered to him. 

Mr. B. Goddard’s emblematic 
picture of ‘ The Fall of Man ’ (100), 
may be said to partake of a 
somewhat melodramatic character. 
There is a chaotic tumult depicted 
in the heavens, and this is reflected 
in the behaviour of a lion and 
couple of lionesses, one of whom 
is clinging to the back of what is 
called the ‘ King of Beasts,’ while 
the other is hurrying away with her 
cubs, one of whom she is, in her ab- 
normal haste, treading upon. These, 
with a serpent slinking away, are 
the only animate creatures in any 
way emphasised in this large and 
important work. The artist has re- 
presented the lion as the only ani- 
mal who looks this trouble in the 
face ; and this circumstance will 


probably, as a matter of fact, be 
objected to by all modern travel- 
lers, who unanimously assert that 
the lion is not the ‘monarch of the 
forest’ as has been alleged, but, 
on the contrary, say his cowardly 
propensities are well known to all 
who are conversant with leonine 
decorum in times of danger. The 
drawing of the chief figures of this 
effort is all that could be desired, 
especially that of the lioness hast- 
ing away, which is in every way 
faultless. It may be urged that, at 
a time like the present, when 
science is doing its utmost to make 
us regard the Mosaic record of the 
creation as a mere ‘ baseless fabric 
of a vision,’ it is an unfortunate 
season to attach weighty import to 
Milton’s impassioned description 
of the ‘Fall of Man; but this ob- 
jection does not affect the general 
execution of this ambitious picture, 
which is worthy of high praise. 

Mr. Charlton is another animal 
painter of unmistakable power, as 
is evidenced in ‘The Huntsman’s 
Courtship’ (304), and ‘ Rescue’ 
(488). In the first named, Mr. 
Charlton convinces us that he can 
do good justice to fox-hounds, the 
horse, and the human figure; 
while ‘ Rescue’ forms testimony of 
his ability to depict the horse under 
the most difficult conditions. This 
picture suggests the different phases 
of fright to which the equine animal 
is subjected in the emergency of 
fire, and is a most plucky effort. 
Mr. Charlton should be able todo 
a good thing for himself at an 
early date. 

Mr. Heywood Hardy's ‘ Christ- 
mas-eve’ (464), a postman driv- 
ing hurriedly through snow, is a 
conscientiously - painted _ picture. 
There is nothing ambitious in the 
attempt, but the subject is treated 
with a masterly hand. 

Mr. Sam Carter at one time gave 
promise of maturing into a fine 
animal painter; but his this year’s 
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contribution to the exhibition is 
not of a character calculated to 
enhance his reputation. ‘The 
Ancient Sport of Kings’ (446) isa 
stag at bay; and what with Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Mr. Ansdell, and 
a host of other artists who have 
experimented in the same field, 
this subject might not be inappro- 
priately called ‘ Done to Death.’ 

Mr. Otto Weber is happy in 
cattle and landscape, but the green 
which he uses so liberally is of a 
crudish kind. His ‘Roman Cam- 
pagna, View from Acqua Celosa’ 
(307), is an admirable picture. 

Mr. J. Emms is well learned in 
the anatomy of a fox-hound, as 
may be seen by a look at his three 
pictures, Nos. 109, 369, 523. This 
artist, however, is not a high-class 
colourist as yet. 

Mr. Luke Fildes has contributed 
no picture so important as his last 
year’s work; but his ‘ Playmates’ 
(1059) is an engaging essay which 
must be liked by everybody. It 
is, however, very unfavourably 
hung; so is Mr. Herkomer’s most 
important work this year—‘ Der 
Bittgang: Peasants praying for a 
successful Harvest’ (916). 

Pictures which may be highly 
commended are Mr. Duncan Came- 
ron’s ‘ Calm after a Storm among 
the Mountains’ (50) ; Miss Florence 
Bonneau’s ‘ La Siesta’ (231) ; Mr. 
A. C. Sealy’s ‘ Blackpool, Odiham’ 
(291); Mr. C, G, Lawson’s ‘ View 
from Don Saltero’s, Cheyne Walk, 
temp. 1770’ (396); Miss Kate 
Perugini’s droll venture entitled 
‘An Impartial Audience’ (134), 
which is funny in conception and 
well produced; Mr. J. Christie’s 
‘The first Dip’ (3); and Mr. H. 
Garland’s ‘ Highland Drove’ (7). 


And now, having enumerated 
some of what may be regarded as 
the best works supplied by artists 
who do not enjoy Academy honours, 
I will briefly refer to the contribu- 
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tions of the supreme Forty, and of 
those of their henchmen, the Asso- 
ciates. First of all, let me say that 
Mr. J. C. Hook is in his best vein in 
‘Word from the Missing’(126),which 
is a charming specimen of fresh 
painting. Nobody can suggest the 
sea as does this artist ; and though 
there may be a lack of atmosphere 
in his works, there is a crispness 
and a smack of Nature in the rough 
which no other living marine paint- 
er gives us. 

Mr. Millais’ chief work this 
year is his landscape called ‘The 
Sound of many Waters,’ which is 
realistic and somewhat overbur- 
dened in the foreground. Mr. 
Millais can paint with much li- 
teralness, and he can make his 
boulders look as pretty as does 
Mr. Brett; but the ideal quality 
is missing in this kind of work. 
After a long look at ‘The Sound 
of many Waters,’ one may come 
away from it believing that if the 
artist had worked on a photograph 
the same size a similar result would 
have been obtained. This artist’s 
‘Yes’ (409), in which an Ulster 
and a portmanteau are consider- 
ably glorified, is coarsely painted, 
and bearing in mind Mr. Millais’ 
genius, this has the complexion of 
a ‘ pot-boiler.’ 

Mr. P. F. Poole is, perhaps, the 
most poetic painter of all the Aca- 
demicians, and his picture called 
‘ The Dragon’s Cavern’ is a charm- 
ing work of beautiful colour. The 
same artist’s ‘ Leading the Blind’ 
is painful in subject. 

Mr. F. Leighton’s‘ Music Lesson’ 
(209) is delightfully modelled, but 
its ultra-smoothness and its re- 
dundant pinkness of tone are 
hardly points in its favour. This 


Colossus in art is most powerfully 
represented by his contribution of 
sculpture, which is placed in the 
lecture-room. This represents an 
‘ Athlete wrestling with a Python,’ 
and is an achievement which is 
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bound to do honour to the English 
school. 

‘An Egyptian Feast’ (83), by 
Mr. E. Long, is doubtless the most 
attractive picture of the exhibition. 
This work consists of a gloriously 
painted interior, in which an im- 
portant feast has been celebrated. 
According to Herodotus it was the 
custom at these great Egyptian 
gatherings to remind the guests 
of their mortality in the most re- 
alistic manner, by the introduc- 
tion of a mummy, which was borne 
round the room by two men. This 
device was not carried out in a 
careless or slip-shod manner, but 
to every individual member of the 
company the reminder was brought 
home ; and when the mummy was 
placed before the eyes of each 
guest, the attendant uttered these 
words : ‘ Gaze here, and drink, and 
be merry; for when you die, such 
will you be.’ Mr. Long’s gigantic 
picture seems to be full of opposing 
interests ; and the lack of concen- 
tration militates against its general 
effect, making it less impressive 
than one would expect after a study 
of the theme. Dancing-girls and 
youthful musicians make light of 
this death-warning, and the only 
members of the banquet who re- 
gard the parade in a serious light 
are the old people, and these are 
completely outnumbered by those 
who laugh and drink while this 
refrigerating portion of the pro- 
gramme is being executed. Mr. 
Long has filled his canvas with 
superb work; his drawing of a 
host of figures is faultless; his 
management of accessories is equal- 
ly good ; while his colour is unim- 
peachable. There is not the 
smallest sign of vulgarity in this 
great enterprise. 

Mr.]J. Pettie’s essays always pos- 
sess a certain charm. His principal 
contribution, ‘ A Sword-and-Dagger 
Fight,’ is excellent in drawing, and 
the vigilant eye of one of the com- 
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batants is quite a study in itself. 
The distance at which these duel- 
lists are keeping from each other 
suggests that they will never re- 
quire to have recourse to the shorter 
weapon. There is a lot of delight- 
ful broken colour noticeable in this 
picture, as there is also in ‘Hunted 
Down’ (28), by the same artist. 

Mr. Orchardson can hardly be 
said to be worthily represented by 
his ‘ Queen of the Swords’ (174), 
though the drawing and general 
execution present no points for 
quibble. 

‘Commercial Activity in the 
East’ (124), ‘Pampered Menials’ 
(156), and ‘Relatives in Bond’ 
(415), by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, are 
all good in conception, drawing, 
and general tone. This artist has 
‘come out’ in the landscape de- 
partment, and his illustration of 
Tennyson’s line, ‘Their haven 
under the hill,’ possesses some- 
thing more than ordinary excel- 
lence. 

Mr. H. S. Marks shows an im- 
provement in colour this year in 
his two pictures, ‘A Bit of Blue’ 
(246), and ‘The Spider and the 
Fly’ (313). Both of these contri- 
butions are excellent, and serve to 
show that this painter is an adept 
in illustrating a good idea. 

‘Home they brought her War- 
rior dead’ (215), by Mr. Calderon, 
is important, but there is a certain 
conventionality and hardness about 
it which detract from its general 
effect. In his ‘ Joan of Arc’ (91) 
this artist may be seen to better 
advantage. 

The strongest exhibitor in last 
year’s exhibition was Mr. Alma 
Tadema, but this time he gives 
us nothing very important. His 
‘Seasons,’ however, possess the 
richness which invariably accom- 
panies this gentleman’s efforts in 
pigment. 

Mr. H. W. B. Davis is to be seen 
to most advantage in his ‘ Con- 
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tentment’ (571), a very effective 
picture. This artist is equally at 
home with cattle and with land- 
scape, and his interesting combi- 
nations never descend to the level 
of mediocrity. 

No better work of Mr. Vicat 
Cole has ever been exhibited at 
Burlington House than is his 
‘Arundel’ (432), a gorgeous land- 
scape with an exceptionally beau- 
tiful sky. ‘Summer Showers’ (239), 
by the same artist, if not so grand, 
is an able picture. 

Mr. J. W. Oakes is one of the 
best landscape-painters of the Eng- 
lish school, and his ‘In the Bor- 
der Countrie’ (57), and ‘A quiet 
Morning in early Autumn’ (443), 
are good examples of this painter’s 
admirable skill. 

‘The gentle heaving Tide’ 
(1371) is Mr. Peter Graham’s 
best effort this year, and really 
good it is. This artist’s ‘A Glint 
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of Sunshine’ is woolly in texture. 
A want of sharpness is noticeable 
in the majority of Mr. Graham’s 
recent landscapes. 

Sir John Gilbert has done no- 
thing this year out of his ordinary 
routine, nor has Mr. T. Faed ac- 
complished anything likely to en- 
hance his reputation ; and I am not 
in a position to praise any of the 
works furnished by many other 
Academicians. 


I have not been able to allude 
to several pictures of undoubted 
merit, but I believe I have made 
mention of the principal works to 
be seen this year at Burlington 
House. At any rate, in my scant 
memoranda I have not been guilty 
of following high and mighty names, 
while I feel certain that I have not 
lavished any praise upon rubbishy 
productions. 

WILLIAM H. COMBES. 








A DREAM OF 1877. 
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THERE'S a hush o’er all the city, 
A silence deep and dread, 
Save where the anxious multitude 

Throng on with ceaseless tread 
To the church and to the chapel, 

While many a deep-toned bell 
Is pealing through the morning air 

With full and solemn swell. 


It is a day of mourning, 
Of mourning and of prayer, 
For the misery overshadowing 
The earth erst bright and fair ; 
For the war and desolation, 
The havoc and the wrath, 
To which our banded warriors 
Have gallantly gone forth. 


Unsheathed again the sword is, 
That long hath lain aside ; 

But ’tis not now in conquest drawn, 
In vengeance, or in pride. 

But in the cause of freedom, 
To succour the oppressed, 

Have we unfurled the standard 
That long hath lain at rest. 


The Union Jack of England 
Is floating in the air, 

And side by side the Tricolor 
Is gaily fluttering there. 

And the Crescent of the Moslem 
Is waving in the sky ; 

And side by side the three go forth 
To conquer or to die. 


For justice we are warring, 
To curb the despot’s pride, 

Who in his blinded rage hath cast 
All nations’ rights aside. 

And therefore do we humbly 
And lowly bow the knee, 

And pray unto the Lord of Hosts 
To grant us victory. 


There’s a hush o’er all the city, 
A silence deep and dread, 
Save where the anxious multitude 
Throng on with ceaseless tread. 
There’s a hush o’er all the city, 
A silence everywhere ; 
Pour forth before the Lord of Hosts— 
Pour forth the soul in prayer. 





CLAUDE RADWINTER’S MOTHER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HonouRS DIVIDED,’ ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS:—PART II. 


—_— ~—— 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRUTH. 


THE determination to see Mr. 
Harridance once taken, Mrs. Rad- 
winter was not long before she 
put it into execution. 

Against great bodily and nervous 
weakness she contended, and rising 
from a bed on which she had passed 
an almost restless night, on the day 
succeeding that when she had taken 
this resolve, with the intention not 
to delay the painful task an hour 
longer than was necessary. 

Her carriage she ordered to be in 
readiness by twelve o’clock—as a 
rule she was rarely able to get up 
before this hour in the morning— 
and as twelve o’clock struck she 
entered it, directing the coachman 
to drive to Mr. Harridance’s office 
at Thaxford. 

Claude she had not seen that 
morning ; but on the previous night 
when she had parted from him she 
observed that he was looking more 
wretched than ever. It was this 
look of wretchedness which con- 
firmed her in her purpose of seeing 
Mr. Harridance. 

The strength by which she was 
supported on her journey surprised 
her; but she could not help fear- 
ing that this strength would be 
dearly paid for in subsequent pro- 
stration, whose agony no words 
could adequately describe. But in 
the interests of her son she was 
prepared to endure this, and pain 
even more intense. It seemed to 
her that Claude’s happiness was 


wrecked ; and Mr. Harridance, as 
her own fears and observations 
told her, must have been the cause 
of her son’s undoing. 

‘Mrs. Radwinter,’ said a clerk, 
opening the door of the office of 
Mr. Harridance to admit the en- 
trance of Claude’s mother. 

Mr. Harridance, who was busy 
over some papers, gave a Start, 
but rose at once, his handsome 
red face deepening in colour. 

‘This is an unexpected plea- 
sure, madam,’ he observed, as he 
quickly placed a seat for her. 

For some moments Mrs. Rad- 
winter did not speak; but she 
bowed. Then the clerk left the 
room. Quickly raising her veil, 
and glancing round the well-ap- 
pointed office to see whether they 
were alone, she said, 

‘I have come to speak about 
my son.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Claude,’ replied Mr. 
Harridance, in a voice of slight 
constraint ; ‘a very excellent young 
man— 

For a moment their eyes met. 
The haggard misery in the wo- 
man’s he observed at once. He 
saw, too, that the look in the eyes 
of Mrs. Radwinter had some un- 
common meaning. Noticing this 
expression, Mr. Harridance was 
conscious of some uneasy feeling ; 
but he had self-possession enough 
not to exhibit it. 

‘I have come to speak to you 
about Claude,’ Mrs. Radwinter re- 
peated, in a louder tone, ‘and to 
ask you some questions. He is 
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very miserable,’ she continued ; 
‘and I can ascertain no cause for 
his unhappiness ; I can only sus- 
pect ; and my suspicion is horrible 
enough. He was entitled, as you 
know, to a very good property 
under his father’s will; of this 
property you have for years been 
trustee. When asked by me whe- 
ther he was satisfied with the 
method in which this trusteeship 
had been conducted, he has always 
replied “Yes.” In spite of this, 
however, he has given up all the 
plans which he had before ar- 
ranged; he purposes to buy no 
further property—and it was reason- 
able to infer that he would have 
ample means to do so—he has 
actually withdrawn from his en- 
gagement with Miss Clavering ; 
or rather he has denied having 
ever looked upon his intimacy with 
her as an engagement, or regarded 
it as anything but a very indifferent 
affair ; he is miserable. When I 


meet him in the morning my heart 
sinks, so woe-worn and haggard is 


his face. In the daytime I see 
little of him, and at night he is as 
he is in the morning. Sometimes, 
too, he talks of leaving home, and 
going abroad. All that is since 
his interview with you a little 
while ago. I want you to tell me 
whether anything passed at that 
interview which will explain such 
conduct.’ 

There was something in the un- 
happy woman’s speech which for 
a little while discomposed Mr. 
Harridance, strong as his nerves 
were, and unscrupulous as his 
worldly life had made him. 

He did not answer Mrs. Rad- 
winter at once. 

‘Speak ’ she cried. 
know !’ 

Mr. Harridance rose. 

‘I am sure there was,’ she said, 
her eyes following him. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake tell me what it 
was |’ 


*I must 
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‘I regret to say, Mrs. Radwin- 
ter,’ Mr. Harridance replied, losing 
his confusion, and gaining strength 
as he proceeded, ‘ that I have been 
an unsuccessful man in pecuniary 
matters during the last ten or 
twelve months ; and that, in spite 
of great forethought on my part— 
and really owing in no respect to 
recklessness or dishonesty—lI have 
lost a good deal of property. As 
a consequence your son has been 
a sufferer with myself. I believe 
I satisfied him that I was not to 
blame in the matter ; for I entered 
very minutely into details. With 
these I won't, however, trouble you, 
or occupy your time ; but, to tell 
you the truth, your son’s personal 
property has been lost.’ 

‘Lost! lost! cried Mrs. Rad- 
winter. ‘Then there was nothing 
for Claude to receive from you? 
He is really comparatively poor !’ 

‘Such is the fact, I am bitterly 
grieved to tell you,’ was Mr. Har- 
ridance’s almost unmoved reply, 
made after a pause of a few se- 
conds. 

* You villain !’ 

‘It is no use employing hard 
words, Mrs. Radwinter.’ 

* You villain! she cried again 
heedlessly. ‘Claude could prose- 
cute you—ruin you! But you— 
you have not lost your own pro- 
perty—all of it, that is ! 

Mr. Harridance was silent, but 
smiled slightly. 

‘A light begins to dawn on me 
at last,’ cried Claude’s unhappy 
mother, rising from her chair. 
‘ How did you procure his silence ? 
For he said nothing of this to me ; 
he told me all was right. It can- 
notbe, man, that—that—O Heaven! 
—speak, and tell me how you pro- 
cured his silence, for I think I 
shall go mad! Surely you were 
not wretch enough to let the poor 
boy know that once I was mad 
enough to love you; that for a 
while you made me forget what I 
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owed my husband and child? 
Harridance, you did not do 
this ? 

The woman’s agitation was ter- 
rible ; her frame shook, her brown 
eyes flashed ; fear, anger, scorn, 
self-loathing, were expressed in 
every feature. 

‘If you must know the truth, 
Mrs. Radwinter,’ replied Mr. Har- 
ridance deliberately, ‘I procured 
your son’s silence by explaining to 
him that there had once been a 
time when you regarded me other- 
wise than you do to-day; or ra- 
ther, I showed him some letters 
of yours—’ 

‘Letters of mine! cried Mrs. 
Radwinter; and then she sank 
backward in her chair, as though 
some one had dealt her a heavy 
blow. 

‘You see,’ continued Mr. Har- 
ridance, ‘it was necessary that I 
should take every measure for pro- 
curing my own safety—’ 

‘Stop!’ said Claude’s mother ; 
‘not another word yet; I cannot 
bear it! Wait—wait—’ 

Mr. Harridance bowed ; and for 
many seconds there was a deep 
silence in the room. Mrs. Rad- 
winter had covered her face with 
her hands. 

She was realising it all. Claude’s 
proceedings she could understand 
now. Claude knew her guilt ; 
Claude, whom she had so loved ; 
Claude, who had been the joy of 
her unhappy existence! Even 
though she had been slow to con- 
fess to such an apprehension, this 
apprehension had underlain her 
thoughts during all the past week, 
whilst her son was so sad and 
strange. The admission of Harri- 
dance was but a confirmation of 
her fears, vague as the form of 
those fears may have been. 

‘Go on,’ she said at last ; ‘let me 
know all. Ah, I wonder I don’t 
die !’ 

‘Do you wish me really to say 
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more ? asked Mr. Harridance 
slowly. 

‘I should like to know how 
great a villain you could be,’ she 
replied, in a trembling voice; 
‘paint yourself, if you can, with 
your own lips !’ 

‘Mrs. Radwinter! cried Mr. 
Harridance, in a deprecating way. 

‘Let me know all.’ 

‘As you urge me so I will com- 
ply with your desires,’ said Mr. 
Harridance. ‘When your son de- 
manded an account, I explained 
to him that I had really no ac- 
count to render; that his property 
was unfortunately lost ; and when 
he threatened me, as he did, with 
exposure, I produced some letters 
you did me the honour to write 
me some years ago, explaining to 
him that I should make those let- 
ters public in some way if he 
pressed me for his money ; or, in- 
deed, if he did not give me a 
proper legal release from my re- 
sponsibilities. Impressed with the 
force of my arguments, Mr. Claude 
consented to comply with my re- 
quest. On the next day he came 
again to my office, and duly signed 
the release, as lawyers call it; and 
I handed him back your letters. 
That is all I have to say, Mrs. 
Radwinter, on this matter. But I, 
of course, regret that he should 
have thought it necessary to with- 
draw from his engagement with 
Miss Clavering.’ 

*O Claude! Claude! cried his 
mother. But she could not weep. 
Her heart seemed like ice, her 
brain like fire. ‘Oh, I wonder I 
do not die! I wonder I do not 
die !’ she said again, in wailing ac- 
cents. 

‘I regret-—’ began Mr. Harri- 
dance. 

‘Regret !’ cried Mrs. Radwinter, 
raising her head, and speaking 
scornfully ; ‘regret! Do not affect 
what you do not feel. You have 
robbed my son; but it is in your 
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power to repay him. You have 
means; your own fortune is not 
lost—’ 

* My own fortune has been af- 
fected,’ replied Mr. Harridance. 

‘ But not to such an extent,’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy woman before 
him, ‘as to prevent your repairing 
the wrongs you have brought on 
my son. You have saved your- 
self at his expense ; but you cannot 
—you shall not continue to do so 
for ever! I am his mother, and 
will see him righted !’ 

‘ As you say, you are his mother,’ 
observed Mr. Harridance ; ‘ but are 
you ready even to sacrifice yourself 
in order that his fortune may be 
repaired? You understand me ? 

‘ Have you no feeling, no heart, 
no pity?’ cried the unhappy lady. 

‘Mrs. Radwinter, I have my re- 
putation and position to maintain, 
and I have the means of maintain- 
ing them.’ 

She rose, and hurriedly paced to 
and fro in the room, speaking to 
herself as well as to the land-agent. 

‘Do you hold that threat of ex- 
posure over me still? I wish I 
could die here, in this place, de- 
nouncing you as the unjust stew- 
ard that you are. False in every 
way you have been. False! 
false! Oh, my sin, my sin has 
found me out! All these years of 
suffering — what suffering, what 
weakness, what prostration, what 
horror, are known but to myself— 
have not been able to atone for 
what I did! My son’s happiness 
must be blighted, all his fair young 
life must be withered, all that is 
dearest to him must be sacrificed 
because of me—me, his mother, 
his most wretched mother! Man’ 
(turning suddenly and fiercely upon 
Harridance), ‘are you deaf to all 
sense of right? Do you doom me 
to the knowledge that I must in- 
evitably blast my own child’s hap- 
piness ?” 

‘You see, Mrs. Radwinter,’ re- 


plied Mr. Harridance slowly, ‘ mat- 
ters have really been settled be- 
tween Mr. Claude and myself. 
What is done cannot well be un- 
done. I am released from all 
responsibility in connection with 
his affairs ; the deed is signed—’ 

‘I ask you to have regard to 
my son’s interests, not to take ad- 
vantage of your position,’ pleaded 
Mrs. Radwinter, in a voice of ex- 
treme misery. ‘Do not ruin him, 
Mr. Harridance. I beseech you 
to restore in some degree the for- 
tune which has been lost! He 
loves Miss Clavering, poor boy ; 
but he cannot marry her now; his 
heart will be broken. Your means 
are good, your position is good ; 
this will not be difficult; and, of 
course, I shall consider that you 
may claim a certain time in doing 
it.’ 

The making of this appeal was 
a bitter task to Mrs. Radwinter. 
She scorned, she hated the man ; 
but she loved her son. Eagerly 
she watched the face of Mr. Har- 
ridance, to see whether it under- 
went any change. 

It underwent none. The red 
handsome face was unmoved. A 
tremor shook her as she noticed 
this. 

‘Mrs. Radwinter,’ he replied, 
‘as I have before remarked, mat- 
ters have been already settled ; 
they cannot be altered now.’ 

Mrs. Radwinter rose without a 
word. 

‘Shall I order your carriage ?’ 
asked Mr. Harridance. 

* Yes.’ 

Silence reigned in the room till 
the carriage was announced ; then 
Mr. Harridance spoke : 

‘Permit me to accompany you 
to the door.’ 

‘No,’ she whispered. ‘You 
think you are safe,’ she added, in 
the same voice; ‘but you are 
not.’ 

Drawing down her veil, she 
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went out of the office, whilst Mr. 
Harridance, who regarded her 
words as an idle threat, bowed 
lowly. 

It seemed to her that almost a 
stupor came over her for some 
time as she was driving home, a 
stupor which allowed her, how- 
ever, to note mechanically many 
features of the road—men working 
in the fields, passing vehicles, 
snug villas, pretty farmhouses— 
all bright in the summer sun. 
Then the dark truth came back 
to her—her position, her misery, 
her son’s knowledge of her sin, 
Harridance’s cruel determination. 
‘I wonder I do not die,’ was again 
her despairing thought. It was 
strange that her strength had not 
given way before. Interviews far 
less trying than this which she had 
just had with the land-agent had 
often prostrated her for hours. 
It was only as the carriage ap- 
proached the house that she be- 
came aware of failing power; a 
mist came before her eyes for a 
second or two, and then her limbs 
seemed to lose all strength. The 
reaction was at last setting in. 

‘Is Mr. Claude within?’ she 
asked, in a faint voice, as she 
stepped from the carriage. 

‘No, ma’am,’ replied the servant, 
who started at the sight of her mis- 
tress’s face. 

‘When he comes in tell him 
that I am ill, and cannot be dis- 
turbed. I will go up-stairs at once,’ 
said Mrs. Radwinter quickly, but 
in feeble tones. ‘You need not 
trouble yourself to come. I will 
ring if I require you.’ 

Upon reaching her room she 
staggered to the bed, and fell 
heavily upon it, as though she 
were dead. 

But this physical weakness, 
great as it was, was insufficient to 
paralyse the activity of her mind, 
which continued its terrible work. 
Events of bygone years recurred 
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to her, especially that horrible time 
when she had permitted herself to 
listen to the man from whom she 
had lately separated, after knowing 
that he had helped to ruin her son. 
That she should have ever cared 
for him seemed impossibie. To 
her now he was only an object of 
loathing. To see him, to hear 
his voice, were things hateful to 
her. She was paying a bitter price 
for her sin. Her illness she had 
borne with almost patience, feeling 
in some way that it was due to her 
that she should suffer; but how 
could she endure this new torture, 
the knowledge that Harridance 
had plundered her son, and that 
her son could make no effort to 
be righted without bringing on 
himself the anger of this man— 
anger which would induce him to 
blast her own name? 

In her agitation she at last rose 
from her bed, and paced the room 
to and fro. Her feeble strength 
soon left her again, and once more 
she threw herself on her bed. 

Claude she dared not meet that 
day. She must keep her room. 
As she made no sign, a servant 
called after a while, and asked 
whether she would take some re- 
freshment. It was hours since her 
return, and she had eaten and 
drunk nothing. No, she replied, 
she needed no refreshment. She 
wished to be left alone. When 
told that Claude had inquired about 
her, and wished to see her, she re- 
plied that she was too ill to be seen 
even by him. 

And once more the miserable 
task of reflection and self-torture 
was resumed by her. 

No wonder she wished to die. 
In this world she had nothing to 
live for. Wearily she rose the third 
time from the bed, and looked 
from the window. How peaceful 
and bright the landscape looked 
—garden and fields and mea- 
dows and woods and hills, with 
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the soft afternoon sun shining on 
them ! 

Evening approached as she sat 
there, but still she made no move- 
ment to go down-stairs. 

Though unbidden, a servant 
came again to her door; but she 
received the same message. As 
darkness began to fall, Mrs. Rad- 
winter lit a candle, and once more 
lay on her bed—lay there until it 
was night. 

Claude had come to her room 
more than once, but had gone 
away upon her telling him that she 
had a headache and did not wish 
to be disturbed. 

Afterwards, quite early, she heard 
him go to his bedroom ; and from 
this he did not come out again. 
It was about ten o’clock. She 
supposed that he might have gone 
to bed. 

About half an hour afterwards 
she summoned a servant. 

‘ Has Mr. Claude gone to bed ?” 
she asked. 

‘ Yes,ma’am,’ replied theservant. 
‘He said he felt unwell. But he 
was very anxious to see you. Can 
I bring you anything, ma’am ?” 

‘You can bring me one glass of 
wine and some bread : that is all.’ 

‘Why, ma’am—’ 

But Mrs. Radwinter signed rather 
impatiently for the servant to go. 

When the wine was brought she 
drank it, but could not touch the 
bread ; her tongue was dry, her 
lips parched. 

‘Is any one more miserable than 
I am? she asked. 

After a while she was seized with 
an irresistible desire to see her son. 
The house was quiet. Every one 
in it had gone to bed. Quietly she 
opened the door of her bedroom. 
Claude’s was nearly opposite hers. 
She stepped across the passage and 
listened. All was silent there, and 
the breathing of Claude showed 
that he was asleep. A faint light 
was burning in his room. With 
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some hesitation she opened the 
door noiselessly. There lay Claude 
peacefully on the bed. She satisfied 
herself that he was not awake ; she 
approached the bed, and stood and 
gazed down upon him. 

He looked very handsome, but 
very sad; for even in his uncon- 
sciousness the trouble by which he 
was surrounded seemed to throw 
its gloomy shadows upon him. 
Poor fellow—his pillow was wet 
with his tears! A pang shot 
through his miserable mother’s 
heart. His arm lay outside the 
bed. She stretched out her hand 
to touch his, but drew it back lest 
she should awake him. 

Long and sadly she watched 
him, recalling all he had done for 
her. 

To save her name he had con- 
sented to take no measures against 
Harridance, and had given up all 
hope of making Ada Clavering 
his wife—Ada Clavering whom he 
so dearly loved. It was not diffi- 
cult for her to estimate what this 
sacrifice must have cost him. And 
he was so young ; only a boy yet! 
How great must have been his love 
for her—his wretched sinning 
mother! As these thoughts passed 
through her mind, she could barely 
save herself from crying out. And 
there he lay, asleep—young, hand- 
some, but so sad even in his sleep. 
Were there many sons who would 
have acted as he had done—who 
would have undertaken the carry- 
ing out of such a plan, which 
excluded the satisfaction of the 
dearest hopes, which bound him to 
a life whose sadness it was hard 
yet to measure ? 

More than once she turned from 
the bed to leave the room, and 
then again returned and gazed upon 
Claude. 

He still slept very quietly ; but 
that sad expression never once left 
his face ; no happy dreams visited 
him to drive away the sombre in- 
RR 
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fluence of his unhappy lot. Poor 
Claude! poor Claude! His mo- 


ther thought her heart must burst. 

Her sad vigil over, Mrs. Rad- 
winter left the room and returned 
to her own, her eyes remaining to 
the last on her son. 

In the solitude of her own cham- 
ber she threw her hands above her 
head, crying from her heart, 

*O God, let me die! let me die !’ 

Her son's happiness was blasted, 
and she had blasted it. Remorse- 
ful, repentant as she had been for 
many sad years, no remorse, no 
repentance, had been able to pre- 
vent the result of her sin from com- 
prehending the happiness of her 
son, who had been so dear to her. 
Life’s best prospects were over with 
him. Life’s dreariest doom lay be- 
fore him in the years which were 
yet to come. 

She clasped her hands, she bowed 
her head, she cried again for death. 
If she were dead, her son would 
be free. If she were dead, what 
mattered it that her name was com- 
promised—that Harridance could 
boast that she had once loved 
him ? 

And then suddenly in her misery 
the woman resolved to die ! 

Seizing a sheet of paper, she 
wrote on it: 

‘Claude, as I am dead, have no 
regard for my name. Mr. Harri- 
dance has it within his power to re- 
store you the money which has been 
lost. Threaten him with exposure 
unless he does so. I am unworthy 
of your love, my poor boy. For- 
give your unhappy mother.’ 

This paper she laid on her 
dressing-table, and went to a 
medicine-chest and brought forth 
a small bottle, from which she 


poured a few drops into a glass. 

The mixture was a strong seda- 
tive, prescribed by her medical 
man, but a quantity double what 
she was accustomed to take would 
be sufficient to cause death. 
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‘Poor Claude! poor Claude!’ 
she said, as she held the glass in 
her hand ; ‘he will have no cause 
to sacrifice himself for me now /’ 

She raised it to her lips—she 
hesitated. And in her hesitation 
she all at once became aware of 
unaccustomed nervous sensations, 
which caused her to set the bottle 
down and rise up quickly. She 
had barely done so before she sank 
back inherchair again, and forafew 
moments was almost unconscious, 
while a tremor shook her body 
from head to foot. When she had 
sufficiently recovered from her par- 
tial unconsciousness, the looking- 
glass before which she was sitting 
reflected her face, flushed in places 
and pallid in others, and her hand 
agitated and tremulous. 

‘Is this death?’ she said. ‘Is 
this death? If so, there is no need 
for me to take ¢hat/ Yes—it is 
death! Claude will soon be free !’ 

When the ominous paroxysm 
was over, she poured the mixture 
from the glass, and prepared slowly 
to undress. She was strangely 
weak. 

The next morning Mrs. Rad- 
winter rose very late. Claude was 
struck by the alteration in her ap- 
pearance. 

‘Howillyou arelooking, mother !’ 
he cried. ‘ Is this Bartlett's day ? 

‘I think it is, Claude,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘If not I will go over for him at 
once.’ 

‘Claude !’ she cried. 

‘ What is it, mother ?” 

And as he came close to her, she 
threw herself into his arms. 

*O Claude, I shall not live 
long !’ she said. 

* Mother ! 

‘ My life will soon be over, per- 
haps in a few weeks, Claude dear. 
Do not grieve, my dear son—do not 
grieve. When I am dead, you may 
be happier.’ 

Loosing the clasp of her arms 
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from her son’s neck, she sank 
backwards, with his arms around 
her. 

‘I will send for Bartlett at once !’ 
exclaimed Claude. 

‘No, no! I shall be better soon. 
I am only faint. I was unwell 
yesterday. Besides, I am sure Dr. 
Bartlett will call to-day: he told 
meso. There, Claude, I have re- 
covered now.’ 

In the course of the morning 
Dr. Bartlett called, and had a long 
interview with Mrs. Radwinter. 
When she described the symptoms 
of the previous night he looked 
very much alarmed, but said no- 
thing which could frighten her. 

*I am afraid, Dr. Bartlett,’ she 
said, ‘you have nota high opinion 
of my case.’ 

‘May I not urge you again to 
take some further advice ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘For your son’s sake—’ 

*No, Dr. Bartlett—for no one’s 
sake,’ she answered firmly. ‘I 
think I understand my case almost 
as well as you do.’ 

‘Scarcely.’ 

‘I am well content to be in your 
hands, at all events.’ 

‘I wish you were in hands more 
skilful. Ha! here comes Mr. Bro- 
therton, an old friend of yours. 
Perhaps he—’ 

Mrs. Radwinter shook her head, 
almost impatiently. The next in- 
stant Dr. Bartlett rose and bade 
his patient farewell. 

In the entrance-hall he encoun- 
tered Mr. Brotherton. It so 
chanced that he had not quite 
closed the door. After the cus- 
tomary grecting, the clergyman 
and the doctor began to speak to- 
gether in a low voice. 

Mrs. Radwinter arose, walked 
quietly to the door, and listened. 

‘The case is hopeless,’ said Dr. 
Bartlett to Mr. Brotherton. 

‘ Hopeless?’ echoed Mr. Brother- 
therton, in a whisper. 


* Quite.’ 

‘But the danger, I conclude, is 
not immediate ?” 

‘ Indeed it is very immediate.’ 

‘Dr. Bartlett ? 

‘I am not given to exaggeration. 
But from an examination made this 
morning, and from the symptoms 
described to me by Mrs. Rad- 
winter, I can only come to the sad 
conclusion that her days are num- 
bered. I wish I could believe that 
I was wrong. I have again and 
again suggested having recourse to 
another physician ; but now it is 
too late.’ 

* Too late !’ 

‘Still, I hope you will urge her 
to see some one else.’ 

‘I will do so,’ replied Mr. Bro- 
therton ; adding, ‘ But you alarm 
me when you say the danger is so 
immediate.’ 

‘Until this morning I entertain- 
ed some hope that her life might 
be prolonged a year ortwo. Now 
I have no hesitation in saying that, 
unless there is some extraordinary 
change, she cannot live another 
week.’ 

‘Not another week!’ thought 
Mrs. Radwinter, as she heard those 
words. But she was not over- 
whelmed by them. Indeed it seem- 
ed almost a relief for her to know 
that her life-torture would soon be 
over, and that her son would be 
quickly released from the necessity 
of having toconsider her repute and 
good name. ‘Not another week ! 

She had heard sufficient, and re- 
treated from the door with a calm 
face. 

When Mr. Brotherton, a few 
minutes afterwards, entered the 
room, his own face looking very 
wretched, Mrs. Radwinter welcom- 
ed him with a faint smile, pointing 
to a chair at her side which she 
wished him to occupy, and speak- 
ing not uncheerfully. 

3ut the report of her state had 
almost mastered him. Accustomed 
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to see the woman he had loved so 
long an invalid, he had, not un- 
naturally, almost reconciled himself 
to such a condition, having no fear 
whatever that her life was in such 
imminent danger. Alas, all was 
changed! Mrs. Radwinter’s days 
were numbered. The great love of 
his life—so vain hitherto—was 
destined ere long to suffer a new 
anguish. 

It cut him to the heart to observe 
this woman so cheerful, so un- 
usually cheerful ; little suspecting 
that she was well aware of what 
had passed between him and Dr. 
Bartlett. 

Mr. Brotherton’s solicitude touch- 
ed her wonderfully. Faithful to her 
for so many years, he was faithful 
still. His kind words, hiskind looks, 
were precious to her, and they had 
been precious to her for years. 

Mr. Brotherton having taken his 
departure, Mrs. Radwinter lay back 
in her chair very thoughtfully. She 
knew that she must die, and die 
soon. But she would not die with- 
out speaking. 

Finally, and after much consider- 
ation, she resolved upon telling all 
the miserable story of her love for 
Harridance, and of his proceedings 
with Claude, to Mr. Brotherton. 
This story would reach him when 
she was dead. He would pity her, 
and he would carry out her wishes. 
Painful though the task was, she 
would nerve herself to it. She 
would request him not to regard 
her name or repute, but threaten 
exposure of Mr. Harridance, unless 
he refunded the money he had 
appropriated. With the silence of 
the grave, scandal, surprise, con- 
jecture, the blackening of her re- 
pute, would in no wise interfere. 

Mrs. Radwinter sat at her desk a 
long while, busy with this terrible 
narrative. When she had finished 


it she placed it in an envelope ; 
and upon this wrote the name and 
address of Mr. Brotherton, with the 
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words: ‘ Zo be delivered after my 
death,’ 

She had barely concluded her 
sad work when Claude came in. 


CHAPTER II. 
MR. CLAVERING AIRS HIS VIEWS. 


ApA CLAVERING had not seen 
Claude since the day of his visit to 
Mr. Harridance; but she had 
heard once or twice of his passing 
the house. Conduct like this on 
Claude’s part was certainly extraor- 
dinary, and it made her suffer very 
much. 

‘How odd that you never see 
Claude Radwinter now!’ said her 
sister Edith to her one day. 

‘Perhaps he is too busy, Edith.’ 

‘Too busy, Ada? What is there 
that he should be busy about ?” 

‘You know that he is just of 
age—’ 

‘Just of age, Ada! Is that an 
excuse for his not visiting you?’ 
cried Edith. ‘ At one time he was 
always here ; and now you never 
see him! O Ada, I hope he has 
not been playing with you. If he 
has, I shall have something to say 
to him.’ 

‘I fancy perhaps you have at- 
tached too much importance to 
his attentions to me, Edith,’ said 
Ada sadly. 

‘Ada, I know you thought that 
his attentions had but one mean- 
ing; it was so natural that you 
should do so. And I am sure that 
he had some intentions at one 
time, when he was always hunting 
after you. Ifhe has changed his 
opinion, he is very cruel.’ 

*O Edith, he is not cruel !’ 

‘I say he will have proved him- 
self cruel if he does not marry 
you! There, Ada, that is putting 
it plainly, and I mean to put it 
plainly.’ 

Hearing this, Ada turned her 
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very pale face away from her sister. 
Edith gave up her work, looked 
intently at her, and for a few mo- 
ments was silent. Then she again 
spoke : 

‘How unhappy you look, Ada! 
You have been miserable for days ; 
you feel as I do, that Claude is 
using you badly.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed I do not,’ cried 
Ada. 

Edith rose. 

‘I have no patience with you, 
Ada! she exclaimed. ‘You know 
in your heart that he is treating 
you shockingly—that he has de- 
ceived you—that you never ex- 
pected such conduct on his part. 
It is silly of you to attempt to de- 
fend him. I can see through it all. 
I shall tell papa.’ 

‘Pray do not say anything to 
papa ! 

‘I shall. If I were your brother 
instead of your sister, I would speak 
to Claude himself. Oh, how I wish 
Iwasaman! You don’t sleep at 
night—I heard you sobbing for 
nearly an hour last night; you 
come down in the morning looking 
as pale as a ghost; you haven't 
eaten anything worth mentioning 
for a week ;—and this all because 
of Claude Radwinter’s conduct.’ 

‘I have not been well, Edith; 
that’s all,’ cried Ada, anxious to 
find excuses for Claude. 

‘Of course you have not been 
well. And whose fault, pray? 
Claude Radwinter’s !’ 

‘You must not say that, Edith.’ 

‘It is the truth. Deny it, Ada, 
if you can.’ 

But Ada did not deny it, seeing 
that it was the truth. 

‘Oh, how I wish I was a man!’ 
cried Edith again. ‘ Claude should 
not play the fool with you any 
longer! And I really will tell 


papa; for it is right that papa should 
know, and that he should speak to 
Claude about it. He was received 
here in the friendliest spirit, be- 


cause it was understood that he 
was in love with you, and that it 
was his intention to marry you. I 
know it was papa’s impression, and 
very naturally so indeed. Well, 
Bella, what is it ?” 

For at this moment the youngest 
Miss Clavering entered the room, 
and glanced, with an anxious face, 
at Ada. 

‘ Bella, what is it?’ cried Edith 
quickly. ‘I know there is some- 
thing wrong, by your face.’ 

*O my dear Ada!’ cried Bella, 
going to her sister’s side. 

‘What is it, Bella?’ asked Ada 
quietly. 

‘Out with it, Bella! said Edith, 
rapping the table impatiently. 

‘I have just come from the vil- 
lage,’ replied Bella, in a voice of 
distress, ‘where I saw Mrs. William- 
son as usual; and Mrs. Williamson 
told me that she had seen Mr. 
Brotherton a few days ago, who 
said to her that—’ 

‘Why don’t you go on?’ cried 
Edith, as she noticed the hesitation 
of her sister. 

‘I shall make Ada unhappy if I 
tell her,’ was Bella Clavering’s re- 
ply; ‘but it seems that Mr. Bro- 
therton told Mrs. Williamson that 
Claude Radwinter had no meaning 
in his attentions to Ada, and that 
Ada was mistaken—’ 

‘ How did Mr. Brotherton know 
that? cried Edith breathlessly. 

‘He said that Claude had ad- 
mitted it to himself; and Mr. Bro- 
therton was very, very sorry.’ 

‘Did Mrs. Williamson tell you 
that ? 

* Yes, Edith.’ 

‘ And that Claude had told him 
he had only been playing the fool 
with Ada?’ 

‘ That is what she meant.’ 

‘ There, Ada,’ cried Edith, turn- 
ing indignantly to her sister, ‘ you 
see how it is. Bella, tell me every 
word that Mrs. Williamson said.’ 

As Bella, with no little difficulty, 





















































rehearsed all that had passed be- 
tween her and her informant re- 
garding this painful matter, Edith 
listened with knitted brows, now 
and then irritably stamping her 
foot, whilst Ada sat calm and quiet 
in her chair. 

* Claude Radwinter is a villain !’ 
cried Edith Clavering, on the con- 
clusion of her sister’s narrative. 

‘Edith, Edith ! you must not say 
that of him,’ said Ada. ‘ Claude is 
not a villain! It is I and you—it 
is all of us—who have been mis- 
taken. We had no right to fancy 
that—’ 

‘We had every right in the world 
to think that he was a gentleman,’ 
said Ada’s uncompromising sister ; 
‘he has proved that he is not one.’ 

*O Ada dear!’ cried Bella, ‘I 
am so sorry to bring you bad 
news.’ 

* Never mind, Bella; but what- 
ever you say, do not say angry 
things of Claude.’ 

And then followed a long silence 
between the sisters. The tears be- 
gan to roll down Ada’s cheeks ; 
and as Edith noticed this, she felt 
impelled to say some harder words 
still of Claude Radwinter ; but out 
of regard to her sister she was 
silent. To be so cost her a strong 
effort. She got up impatiently and 
walked to the window; but Bella 
still kept her place by Ada’s side, 
looking at her affectionately. Bella, 
like Edith, felt very angry with 
Claude ; his conduct had been so 
false,so unmanly. In Claude Rad- 
winter she had placed such faith ; 
and now it had come to pass that 
she was the bearer of news to her 
sister which proved beyond doubt 
that Claude was unworthy of such 
faith, and that he had been deceiv- 
ing them all. 

But the news she had brought 
was not an entire surprise to Ada, 
Claude’s conduct having prepared 
her for the unhappy destiny of 
which she was the victim. Ada, 
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however, blamed herself for allow- 
ing such hopes to fill her heart and 
fancy as that of being the chosen 
wife of Claude Radwinter. It must 
be that she had misinterpreted his 
conduct and his words. At all 
events, she attempted to prove to 
her own satisfaction that she had 
done so. Why should Claude se- 
lect her as a wife? He was hand- 
some, and his means were ample ; 
he might well consider, then, that 
he was entitled, after perhaps having 
played a pleasant though meaning- 
less game of love with her, to look 
about him for a wife who was really 
worthy of himself and his position. 

‘Papa, do you know what news 
Bella brought us to-day?’ asked 
Edith of Mr. Clavering some while 
afterwards. 

Mr. Clavering was pacing the 
garden when the question was put 
to him, smoking a cheroot. 

‘No; what was it ?” 

And then Edith recited the story 
which her sister had brought them, 
and the source of her information. 

**Pon my life,’ cried Mr. Claver- 
ing, with indignation, ‘ I can hardly 
believe this! So Brotherton told 
Mrs. Williamson, and Mrs. William- 
son told Bella! It is surprising. 
Claude Radwinter never had any 
meaning? ‘Pon my life, this is a 
shocking story! He has been only 
playing with Ada, then! What a 
heartless young scoundrel! But 
Bella must have exaggerated—’ 

‘Papa, ask her yourself,’ cried 
Edith emphatically. 

‘Of course I believe you—of 
course ; but I should like to ascer- 
tain from Bella’s own lips that Mrs. 
Williamson really did say so. I 
thought—we all thought—every- 
body thought—that Claude Rad- 
winter was in love with your sister. 
Poor Ada! does she know it?” 

* Yes, papa.’ 

‘ And—and what does she say? 

‘Oh, she is full of excuses for 
Claude. You know what Ada is.’ 
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‘Send Bella to me; let me hear 
her account,’ cried Mr. Clavering, 
in great agitation. 

And Edith immediately ran off 
to bring her sister to confirm her 
story. 

Mr. Clavering paced irritably 
about his garden, smoking, and 
muttering uncomplimentary obser- 
vations regarding young Mr. Rad- 
winter. To hear that Claude had 
no intention of marrying his daugh- 
ter was a grievous blow to Mr. 
Clavering. He had looked upon 
this event as a certainty, and he 
was perhaps justified in so doing. 
Extravagant, thoughtless, thriftless 
himself, he had, however, resolved 
upon insisting that Claude should 
make a proper settlement on Ada, 
never for a moment doubting, from 
his knowledge of Claude’s charac- 
ter, that he would readily do so; 
and now it appeared that he had 
been speculating idly, and that his 
prudent regard for the welfare of 
his child was a very unnecessary 
matter. Moreover, had he not 
given Claude excellent advice upon 
his farming aspirations? Mr. Cla- 
vering was grievously vexed. 

‘Well, papa, here I am, to tell 
you what I heard at Mrs. William- 
son’s,’ said Bella, coming up when 
Mr. Clavering’s vexation was at its 
hottest. 

‘I want to hear every word Mrs. 
Williamson told you,’ said the pru- 
dent father; ‘for I must be satisfied 
on this point. It is due to poor 
Ada that I should be.’ 

And then Bella gave her father 
the story, with every detail that she 
could recall. Minute were the 
questions that he put to her; but 
Mr. Clavering would hear nothing 
which had any tendency to show 
that the sisters had been wrong in 
their inferences respecting Claude. 
Mr. Clavering’s face became very 
long when he saw that the authority 
of his daughter’s story was so un- 
questionable, and that he had no 


hopes of having Mr. Radwinter for 
a son-in-law. 

‘I really think it will be my duty 
to see him,’ said Mr. Clavering. 

‘O papa, I am sure it will dis- 
please Ada if you do this,’ said 
Bella. 

‘My dear child, Ada has been 
very badly treated.’ 

* But you know what Ada is.’ 

‘She hasn’t spirit enough—she 
never had; all the more reason 
that I should speak up for her. ’Pon 
my soul!’ Mr. Clavering went on, 
with growing but very unsatisfac- 
tory resignation, ‘ Radwinter’s con- 
duct is disgraceful. He has been 
dangling after Ada for months! 
What did he think I was made of, 
to allow him to do this with im- 
punity? The fact of it is, now that 
he has come to his majority and 
got his money, he is thinking of 
looking higher. There were some 
good families at Hawker’s party, 
and he may have fancied he had a 
chance of finding a wife among the 
county aristocracy. This is what 
it is, Bella; you may be sure of 
that. Well, I am determined to 
speak my mind to him—that’s 
all! 

And when his daughter had left 
him to his cheroot and his walk, 
Mr. Clavering again waxed angry 
with Claude. 

‘The young upstart! he said 
to himself. ‘Just as he is one- 
and-twenty and very well off, to 
throw over my daughter, because 
I—I—unfortunately have nothing 
to give her, and because he has 
seen some one belonging to a little 
higher position than ourselves ! 
The young upstart! I’ll have it out 
with him. I really thought better 


of Claude; he seemed a frank, 
good-hearted young fellow, and a 
little more honest than the majority 
of rogues that fill the world. Egad, 
I didn’t expect this—I didn’t ex- 
pect this !’ 

And poor disappointed Mr. Cla- 
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vering sought to derive what com- 
fort he could from another cheroot. 

Having fully made up his mind 
to see Claude Radwinter, and, to 
use his own words, ‘have it out 
with him,’ Mr. Clavering lost no 
opportunity of watching the young 
man’s movements. Of course it 
was impossible for him to call at 
his mother’s house; but Claude 
had been in the habit of passing 
the little villa where Mr. Clavering 
resided once or twice a week, the 
road which led to Thaxford and to 
other places where either business 
or pleasure took young Radwinter 
passing by it. In a few days Mr. 
Clavering was gratified by seeing 
Claude walking towards Thaxford. 
Claude’s head was down; he was 
walking slowly, and his air was a 
mournful one. 

‘Ha, Mr. Radwinter !’ cried Cla- 
vering, from his gate. Claude 
stopped and looked up. ‘ Won't 
you come in a few minutes ?” 

‘I have not much time to spare,’ 
was Claude’s answer. 

And Mr. Clavering was struck 
by the sad look in Claude’s face. 

‘Surely you can spare us a little 
of it,’ Mr. Clavering said insinu- 
atingly, as he opened the gate. 

‘I hope all your daughters are 
well,’ returned Claude, shaking 
hands with Mr. Clavering and pass- 
ing through the gate. 

‘Ada is not well, I am grieved 
to say.’ 

Poor Claude ! How sick at heart 
it made him to hear this ! 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Clavering.’ 
And then the two walked up the 
garden. 

In the drawing-room they found 


* both Ada and Edith. 


‘What a truant you have been !’ 
were Edith’s first words, when she 
had shaken hands with him. 

‘My mother has been, and is 
still, very ill,’ said Claude, by way 
of explanation. 

“We heard she was very ill,’ re- 
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marked Ada, as she withdrew her 
hand from Claude’s. His face was 
very sad. Ada little thought it was 
partly so by reason of her. ‘And 
is she no better ?” 

‘She was very bad yesterday— 
quite unable to leave her room ; 
but she was sufficiently recovered 
to get upthis morning,’ was Claude’s 
answer. 

‘How glad I am? cried Ada. 

Every one in the room was feel- 
ing ill at ease. Claude knew that 
his conduct must have given rise 
to no small astonishment, and sup- 
posed perhaps that what he had 
said to Mr. Brotherton might have 
come to the ears of Ada and her 
sister. Ada’s countenance betrayed 
all that she felt, and pain besides 
that her father should have asked 
him to come and see them. She 
furthermore apprehended that her 
father would speak to Claude; and 
she had no means of preventing 
this speaking. Mr. Clavering had 
shown the friendliest face to young 
Radwinter when he invited him 
to enter, but he had made up his 
mind to have some words with 
him. He was even now, or tried 
to be, chatty and agreeable; but 
Edith’s face showed that she was 
very dissatisfied with Claude. 

‘I think I heard,’ said Mr. Cla- 
vering, ‘that Mrs. Radwinter had 
been visited bya London physician.’ 

‘She has been, Mr. Clavering,’ 
answered Claude sorrowfully. 

‘Then we may hope that she 
may derive benefit from his advice.’ 

Claude shook his head. 

‘As Dr. Bartlett would not tell 
me what he said, I conclude it was 
bad,’ was Claude’s unhappy reply. 

‘Come, Ada,’ said Edith, look- 
ing fixedly in her sister’s face; ‘you 
promised to help me with those 
flowers ; and if we don’t get them 
in now, we shall not do it to-day.’ 

‘I will come, Edith,’ replied 
Ada, rising and giving a timid 
glance at Claude. 
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And as the two girls passed from 
the room, Mr. Clavering gave a 
‘H’m!? preparatory to the com- 
mencement of his intended ‘few 
words’ with Claude. 

Claude, idly playing with a paper- 
knife, was not without his suspi- 
cion that something was brewing. 

‘My dear Mr. Radwinter,’ said 
Mr. Clavering, ‘I really feel that 
duty calls on me to speak to you 
very seriously. I have known you, 
as you are aware, for many years, 
and I have always thought you an 
honourable frank young man. I 
watched what I conceived were 
your honourable attentions to my 
daughter with sincere pleasure, 
and always welcomed you to my 
house. These attentions of yours 
were remarked, not only by my- 
self, but by others. Other per- 
sons indeed have spoken of them 
very freely, believing that they 
were made with a purpose. I 
am sure that I, as well as those 
who were interested in my family, 
was justified in the views I had 
taken, and now the time has come 
when I must ask you whether I 
have after all been mistaken.’ 

Claude could hear his heart 
beating. What could he say? The 
truth he could not reveal. Any- 
thing he answered must make him 
seem a coward, or, what was even 
worse, a scoundrel. 

‘Mr. Radwinter,’ resumed Mr. 
Clavering, very much dissatisfied 
with the manner of Claude, ‘I can- 
not really think that I have been 
mistaken, in spite of your silence. I 
do not wish to be angry; but upon 
my soul I shall be justified in being 
angry if you cannot give me a satis- 
factory reply. I shall say that you 
have been deceiving us all—deli- 
berately deceiving us all.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Clavering, 
that you should have entertained 
the impression you have,’ said 
unhappy Claude, looking guiltily 
downwards. 


‘Then, good heavens,’ cried Mr. 
Clavering, interrupting him, ‘you 
really mean to imply that you have 
been playing with the affections of 
my daughter !’ 

‘I think you are using hard 
words,’ said Claude, in a miserable 
voice. 

‘Hard words! hard words! Not 
a bit of it exclaimed Mr. Claver- 
ing. ‘I don’t know what words 
can be hard enough to describe 
such conduct as you have been 
guilty of.’ 

Nor indeed could poor Claude 
Radwinter himself. But he was 
forbidden to speak and tell the 
truth. To say that he was by no 
means so wealthy as he had hitherto 
been credited with being would be 
to provoke surprise and inquiry at 
once; and he was resolved that no 
suspicion or inquiry should be pro- 
voked by any conduct on his part. 
However angry Mr. Clavering 
might become, how severe soever 
his remarks on Claude’s conduct 
to Ada might be, Claude saw that 
he must not resent them or justify 
his own course. 

‘Once for all, Mr. Radwinter,’ 
said Mr. Clavering, ‘I must ask 
you—and it is a most disagreeable 
thing for me to do, I assure you— 
whether you have or have not had 
some purpose in your conduct to- 
wards my daughter ?” 

Claude heaved a deep sigh. Not 
many minutes ago, Ada had left 
the room looking very miserable— 
Ada, whom he loved more dearly 
than ever; but he had strength 
enough to adhere to his intention, 
even though by this his own hon- 
our was compromised. 

‘No, Mr. Clavering,’ he said. ‘I 
have not had any purposes what- 
ever.’ 

There! The lie was out in full 
—the lie he found himself bound 
to tell, because of his mother’s 
sin. 

‘Then I must say,’ cried Mr. 
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Clavering, ‘ your conduct admits 
of no defence. It is atrocious; it 
is abominable! Gentleman you 
are not, Mr. Radwinter! What 
explanation are you prepared to 
give of your conduct? Have you 
none whatever ?” 

Claude, stricken with shame 
and with a heart heavier than ever, 
was silent. 

‘No, you have none,’ resumed 
Mr. Clavering ; ‘or at least you 
will give none, which is worse. 
But some explanation there must 
be. On my soul,’ Mr. Clavering 
went on, ‘I cannot tell you half 
what I feel in the matter. To 
blight a young girl’s happiness— 
to compromise her in the eyes of 
others—’ 

*O Mr. Clavering,’ cried poor 
Claude, in a voice ofgenuine misery, 
*O Mr. Clavering—’ 

‘What the devil is that?’ said 
Mr. Clavering quickly ; for at that 
moment a horse was heard dash- 
ing up the drive in front of the 
house, and Claude’s pitiful voice 
was almost unheard. 

Mr. Clavering rushed to the 
window. 

‘It is your man,’ he said, turn- 
ing to young Radwinter. 

Then the hall-door was rapidly 
opened, and voices whispering at 
it were heard. The next instant 
Ada came in with a very scared 
face. 

*O Claude—Mr. Radwinter ! 
she said, speaking with great emo- 
tion. 

‘What is it? And he started 
up. 
‘A messenger has come from 
your home. Your mother—’ 

‘My mother?’ cried Claude. 

*She’s dead ! 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. HARRIDANCE IN MR. BRO- 
THERTON’S STUDY. 

Mrs. RADWINTER had been 
buried three weeks. 

To poor Mr. Brotherton her death 
was a sad blow; and as he looked 
upon his life it seemed to him that 
the blow would never be softened. 
His love for her had been the long 
passion of his life, and now that 
the object of his passion was no 
more, Mr. Brotherton saw nothing 
before him that presented any in- 
terest. Although Mrs. Radwinter 
had never loved him, although 
her regard had only been a warm 
friendliness, the clergyman felt that 
her loss was as the loss of one 
whose love had been as deep and 
as lasting as his own. So loyal, 
so faithful had he been all the 
years since Emilia Radwinter was 
a charming, handsome, unmarried 
girl—so loyal, so faithful was he 
now that, in past middle life, she 
lay dead and cold in her grave. 
To those who knew the nature of 
her complaint the suddenness of 
her death gave rise to no astonish- 
ment. The London physician 
whom Mr. Bartlett, even against 
her express desire, had summoned 
confirmed him in the views he 
had formed of her case and of 
the immediate likelihood of her 
death. 

She was found dead in her bed- 
room, witha littlelikeness of Claude, 
taken when he was quite a child, 
near her side. It had evidently 
fallen from her hands as the fatal 
heart-pang seized her. 

As Mr. Brotherton looked 
sadly down on the body of the 
woman, lying calm and peaceful 
on her last bed, all the long and 
passionate love he had bore 
her for years mingled with the 
grief he now suffered. Hidden from 
him for ever was the face that had 
been dear to him since early man- 
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hood, whose remembrance would 
be dear until, like her, he was 
called away. 

He was sitting in his study one 
autumn morning, thinking of the 
dead woman. On the table before 
him lay the ms. of his sermon for 
the coming Sunday, but he found 
it impossible to put together even 
a few commonplaces. 

In the writing of these common- 
places he had contemplated the 
getting away from his sadness, but 
his grief was too deep to be thus 
softened. It was, however, a grief 
which was unrelieved by any tears; 
only his face had a worn expres- 
sion, and was somewhat paler than 
usual, 

Finally, he arose from his chair, 
walked to the window, and looked 
out. There he stood many minutes, 
until he saw Claude Radwinter ap- 
proaching the house, soon to be 
ushered into his study. 

‘I have brought you a packet, 
with my mother’s handwriting out- 
side, evidently intended for you ; 
and Claude placed the story his 
mother had written of herself and 
Mr. Harridance on the table be- 
fore Mr. Brotherton. 

‘For me! replied Mr. Brother- 
ton, with great surprise, as he 
glanced at the envelope. ‘For me, 
Claude ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Claude sadly. ‘It 
was in my mother’s desk, which I 
had not the heart to open until 
this morning.’ 

Mr. Brotherton took up the 
packet. 

‘Do you know what it refers 
to?’ he asked. 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘Your mother, then, never spoke 
to you about it ?” 

‘Never,’ replied Claude. 

‘Strange 

‘But you and she were such old 
friends,’ said Claude, who had really 
little curiosity as to the contents of 
the packet. Some very common- 


place explanation would doubtless 
be found for it. 

‘Why, Claude,’ cried Mr. Brother- 
ton, as he laid the papers down, 
‘you look as though you were 
dressed for travelling.’ 

‘Iam. I am going to London, 
perhaps to the Continent—I can- 
not say where. I am quite un- 
settled.’ 

‘Why is this? asked Mr. Bro- 
therton very kindly. 

‘I am miserable. I can do no- 
thing. Iam of no use here; and 
a college friend has invited me to 
stay with him in town. I suppose 
I shall have to return to Oxford ; 
but I don’t know whether I shall 
even do that.’ 

‘I can well understand that your 
grief for your poor mother should 
be deep; but why should you go 
away—why should you seem so 
unsettled ?” 

‘I can’t tell you, Mr. Brother- 
ton,’ replied Claude, hanging his 
head. 

‘I am so sorry to see you in 
this humour.’ 

‘It can’t be helped.’ 

‘You may think it strange that 
I should speak of such a subject 
at the present time, but I do so 
because I am anxious for your wel- 
fare, and hope that time will soften 
the blow of your mother’s death. 
It seems strange, however, that 
you have thrown over Ada Claver- 
ing,’ said Mr. Brotherton, in a tone 
of inquiry. 

‘Thrown over Ada Claver- 
ing? cried Claude, and then he 
stopped. 

‘Have you not done so?’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mr. Brotherton,’ said 
Claude hastily, for he found his 
reference to Ada Clavering too 
trying. ‘I have not much time to 
spare, for I wish to catch the 
train.’ 

‘Good-bye, Claude, and Mr. 
Brotherton held out his hand. 

The next moment Claude had 
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hurried from the room and the 
house. 

‘Poor fellow !’ said Mr. Brother- 
ton, as he watched his figure de- 
scending the garden with rapid 
steps. ‘ Poor fellow!’ 

Claude soon found himself at the 
station, and the train was coming 
up as he stepped on the platform. 
There was something in its move- 
ment which gave him a promise of 
flying from his trouble. He en- 
tered hastily. There was no one 
in the carriage, and he was carried 
speedily away. But after the first 
temporary excitement, his mind 
reverted to his trouble ; he thought 
of his mother, of the sad terrible 
story which had come from the 
lips of Harridance. He thought 
then of Ada. Ah, if it had been 
permitted him to love and marry 
her, she would have been some 
solace to him in his affliction. 
How sympathetic Ada would have 
been! what love and tenderness 
she would have manifested! But, 
alas, it was forbidden him to have 
experience of her love. Claude 
had denied having had any mean- 
ing in the outward sign of his regard 
for her ; denied it to Mr. Brother- 
ton, denied it to Ada’s father, un- 
der the pressure of overwhelming 
motives. So, cut off from her, cut 
off from his dearest hopes, Claude 
rushed away from his home, hoping 
to find distraction somewhere. 


In the mean time Mr. Brotherton 
had once more taken up the packet 
addressed to him in Mrs. Rad- 
winter’s handwriting. The receipt 
of it had caused him a good deal 
of surprise, more surprise than he 
had even shown before Claude. 
As he spread out the sheet of paper 
before him his hand shook, and 
when he began to read it he was 
still trembling under some strong 
nervous excitement. 

What had Mrs. Radwinter writ- 
ten to him? 
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The paper was undated, and 
commenced thus : 


‘My dear Friend (if I may still 
call you dear friend),—I have taken 
in hand a task which taxes my poor 
strength to the utmost. I have to 
confess that I am a great, great 
sinner! Oh, you, whose office is, 
Sunday after Sunday, to proclaim 
God’s pardon to repentant men 
and women, have pity on me, and, if 
you can, forgive me! Think of me 
for a while, not as your old friend ; 
think of yourself, not as I have 
known you for years, the kind, lov- 
ing, loyal acquaintance, whose de- 
votion to me I have so long been 
familiar with, and the memory of 
which to me, in my wretchedness 
and illness, has been most pre- 
cious; but as Heaven’s minister, 
commissioned to declare Heaven’s 
pardon 70 al/, TO ALL—the most 
abandoned, the most sinning, the 
most lost! O Herbert Brotherton, 
do this, as you read this paper 
alone in your house, when I lie 
dead under the ground. But can 
you do this? Will you have sym- 
pathy enough for an erring sister in 
this assumption of your office? 
Pity me, pity me, I can only cry! 
Whether it be to God’s minister, or 
to a human, suffering, sinning bro- 
ther, I appeal, it matters little, so 
long as I can succeed in enlisting 
your tender and jorgiving heart in 
my cause. For, after writing so far, 
I am puzzled whether my memory 
will fare best by asking you to re- 
gard me as only one among many 
unhappy sinful women, or as the 
woman you have known for years, 
and whom you once honoured by 
your love. 

‘I write this paper knowing that 
I shall die before many days. What 
passed between you and Dr. Bart- 
lett this morning I overheard. I 
know that my doom is sealed, that 
the sands of my life have nearly 
run through the glass. I am not 
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sorry—I am notalarmed. I heard 
the conversation almost unmoved ; 
and last night, so bitter was my ex- 
istence, sO anguish-stricken was 
I at the fate I had brought upon 
my poor son, that I should have 
destroyed myself, but for a warning 
sufficiently unmistakable to con- 
vince me that I need add no fresh 
sin to my many other sins; as 
death—not for the first time—gave 
me a premonitory sign that it was 
near, very near, at hand. 

‘My impressions then, under 
that great temptation, were only 
confirmed this morning. 

‘You, I daresay, were not a little 
surprised at my son’s conduct to- 
wards Miss Clavering. Soastonished 
was I by it, and by certain other cir- 
cumstances as well, that a strong 
conviction grew upon me that there 
was some extraordinary cause in ex- 
istence for such conduct ; and I at 
last resolved upon seeing Mr. Har- 
ridance, and asking him whether 
it was not in his power to explain 
matters by which I had been so 
much puzzled and distressed. 

‘It then came out that I was 
right in my conviction. Harridance 
had lost all my son’s personal pro- 
perty, which I consider ought to 
have amounted to twenty-five 
thousand pounds; and he had 
furthermore threatened to blast my 
character, unless Claude consented 
to forego any claim upon him. 
Out of regard for me Claude con- 
sented, and signed a deed acquit- 
ting Mr. Harridance of his respon- 
sibilities. You will soon know 
why. 

‘I place Claude’s interests in 
your hands, requesting you, Her- 
bert Brotherton, not to be troubled 
byany consideration for my memory 
Oormyname. I shall be dead when 
this reaches you, and in the grave 
what matters it as to what is said 
or thought of me, wretched woman 
that I have been? My poor son 
desired to save me from ignominy 
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during my life ; but it is the strong- 
est wish of my heart that no further 
thought be given to me whatever. 
I am unworthy that this should be 
done. I havesinned ; going down 
to my grave, I am willing that my 
sin should be proclaimed, if my 
son’s happiness can be procured. 

‘Mr. Harridance, although he 
may have lost in various specula- 
tions a large sum of money, is still, 
I am convinced, in possession of 
ample means, and his position as 
steward to Sir Walter Errington’s 
estates must have been, and must 
still be, very lucrative. I am also 
firmly assured that it is quite within 
his power to restore to my son 
Claude all the money which has 
been lost by his carelessness and 
imprudence ; and I beseech you, 
for Claude’s sake, to threaten him 
with legal measures to recover this 
lost property, unless he makes pro- 
per arrangements for refunding it. 
I beseech you to do this, knowing 
well the counter-threat Harridance 
will employ; but pay no heed to 
this threat. Think of Claude, and 
do not—do not think of me. 

‘And now I have come to that 
partof my story which is the hardest 
to tell. I have arrived where I am 
bound to explain to you the reason 
of Mr. Harridance’s having it within 
his power to prevent Claude from 
taking hostile measures against 
him. O Herbert Brotherton, steel 
not your heart against me! Miser- 
able as my confession is, read it 
with patience, and pardon me. If 
your heart turns against me for 
one moment, remember that I am 
dead, and that I have gone to an- 
swer for my sin at that dread tri- 
bunal before which all, saint and 
sinner alike, must one day stand. 

‘That my husband and Mr. Har- 
ridance were very intimate years 
ago you will, of course, remember. 
In the latter Mr. Radwinter was 
given to place constant and great 
confidence, and to consult him 
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upon all matters of a business na- 
ture. I was thus thrown a good 
deal into the society of Harridance. 
He was a clever, unscrupulous, and 
(how I loathe the word !) a fasci- 
nating man. He soon discovered 
that my affection for my husband 
was not deep, and that I had mar- 
ried Mr. Radwinter—as I admit 
with deep contrition was the fact— 
for worldly motives. Whether my 
husband discovered that I had done 
so it was impossible for me to say ; 
but I have an impression that such 
was the case, as after two or three 
years of married life he used to 
absent himself from home for long 
periods, feigning either business or 
pleasure as the excuse. Mr. Harri- 


dance observed these absences, 
and took advantage of them. By 
degrees he succeeded in worming 
himself into my affections ; and in 
one of the absences of Mr. Rad- 
winter I forgot my duty to him, 
my duty to my only child! 


My 
infatuation was soon over. It was 
not long before I hated the man. 
But in the mean time I had written 
him some compromising letters— 
letters he retained until he put 
them into Claude’s hands, with the 
understanding that Claude, robbed 
and plundered as he had been, 
should be silent on his losses. 
‘Have I really written this? 
written this with unfaltering hand? 
Yes, I have written it to you, Her- 
bert Brotherton. And have I said 
enough to enable you to compre- 
hend all my miserable story? My 
sin was not visited on me alone. 
Its consequences rest on my inno- 
cent, my dearly-loved son. How 
much this wretched man, this Har- 
ridance, told Claude I do not know, 
but sufficient indeed to convince 
him that he must consent to be 
practically ruined, in order that my 
name might be preserved. What 
son would have done what Claude 
did? My heart bleeds at the 
thought of the sacrifice he has pre- 
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pared himself to undergo. He has 
torn himself from Ada Clavering, 
or rather he has made it appear that 
he was almost a villain to seek her 
affections, and then, after having 
won them, to disregard them. He 
has resigned himself to a great loss 
of property ; and all for my sake ! 

‘But it is unendurable to me 
that things should remain as they 
are. O my friend, my friend, I 
turn to you to help me! Can you 
help me, knowing how great a 
sinner I have been; knowing that 
that Harridance— Enough! I 
have spoken. Death is not far off; 
how I shall welcome it! Ah, how 
I shall welcome it ! 

‘ Again I say, think of Claude ; 
do not think of me. Yes, think of 
me too; for it is my strongest 
wish that Claude should be righted. 
When you see Mr. Harridance, 
regard not his threats; they will 
not hurt me; and before the grave 
all my pride vanishes. For years 
my sin I hid, suffering in mind so 
heavily, so terribly, though this 
suffering was unsuspected ; and 
suffering in body, as those who 
knew and saw me may per- 
haps have formed some idea of. 
With my sin, indeed, began my 
double agony. Friend, minister 
of Christ’s gospel, do not tum 
away from me because I have 
erred so wickedly. 

‘I feel that I can write but little 
more. My strength is exhausted. 
My head is getting confused. . I 
hope I have written enough ; but 
I cannot read over the pages. 
Have regard to a sorrowing mo- 
ther’s heart, and see that her son’s 
interests are protected. I have 
intrusted this task to you, believing 
that you will not fail in executing 
it. When I am dead do not for- 
get this earnest prayer of mine on 
poor Claude’s behalf. But I know 
that you will not shrink from the 
work ; and in knowing this I look 
forward to death, as relief from 
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such long remorse and such long 
pain as few women, I trust, will 
be called to suffer as I, justly 
enough, have been called to do. 

‘ EMILIA RADWINTER.’ 


Mr. Brotherton read the letter 
through, pausing, however, fre- 
quently. When he had reached 
the last line he let the sheets drop 
to the floor. No surprise more 
painful, more terrible than this 
had ever been encountered by 
him. He was fairly unmanned by 
it. By no means a strong man, 
he felt as though some sudden 
blow had been dealt at him, that 
for many minutes rendered him 
almost lifeless. 

After a while Mr. Brotherton 
mastered himself. He took up 
the papers again ; but his strength 
was insufficient for his reading them 
any more that day. Mechanically 
he placed them in his desk. Then 
he rose feebly to his feet. All 
colour had left his face, and the 
lines drawn on it by the advancing 
years looked deeper. 

‘ Unhappy, unhappy woman that 
she must have been!’ he said. ‘And 
to tell this story to me, to me, of 
all men in the world ! 

Bewildered, wretched, he found 
that all thought and all work for 
the day must be suspended. 

He hurried from his study, and 
went out. 

On the following day Mr. Bro- 
therton entered it after breakfast, 
and again read Mrs. Radwinter’s 
strange confession. 

‘What can I do for Claude? 
he thought, his forehead contract- 
ing painfully. ‘ This villain Har- 
ridance is master of the situation ; 
he knows it. And how can I, 
though appealed to so strongly, 
risk the exposure of her name, as 
I shall certainly do if I move in 
the matter ?’ 

_The difficulty of the task before 
him was one which made him 
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almost despair. He was a nervous 
man; of the world he had had 
little experience—of that world, at 
least, where one must be active, 
alert, keen to see when an ad- 
vantage can best be taken, and 
capable of seizing it without scru- 
ple or hesitation. By his profes- 
sion he was necessarily unfitted 
for Occupying any part in it. Mr. 
Harridance was essentially a man 
of the world. Mr. Harridance 
was successful, clever, unscrupu- 
lous. How, then, could Mr. Bro- 
therton hope to cope with him? 
What measures could he take? 

Still, when some of his other 
feelings had subsided—his sur- 
prise at Mrs. Radwinter’s confes- 
sion, his horrror, mingled with 
pity—the double pity she had 
claimed of man and minister—that 
she should have fallen so terribly— 
he was conscious of unbounded 
indignation against Harridance. 

His own nervousness and dis- 
tress he tried to put aside. He 
would faithfully regard the petition 
contained in the unhappy woman’s 
letter.. Mrs. Radwinter spoke to 
him from the grave; her appeal 
was too strong for him, in spite of 
his inexperience and sensitiveness, 
to turn a deaf ear to. 

But the question again urged 
itself upon him, what measures 
should he first take? Moreover, 
might not Mr. Harridance be 
enabled to shield himself by means 
of that deed which Claude had 
signed ; and, whilst blighting the 
name and memory of Mrs. Rad- 
winter, still have it in his evil power 
to disregard all the appeals, all the 
threats of Mr. Brotherton ? 

While the clergyman was being 
troubled by these matters—now 
turning over one plan of forcing 
Mr. Harridance to do right, and 
now turning over another ; alas, 
every fresh suggestion scarcely 
promised to bear the test of trial— 
he received a visit from one of the 
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largest land-owners of the county. 
This was Sir Walter Errington. 
He and Brotherton were old col- 
lege friends. It was of Sir Walter 
Errington’s estates that Harridance 
was steward. For years he and 
Brotherton had been on confiden- 
tial terms. Upon hearing the an- 
nouncement of Sir Walter’s name, 
the clergyman started, and’ his 
face cleared a little. The welfare 
of some parochial charity had 
brought Errington to his house; 
and the two had a long interview. 

Sir Walter having taken his de- 
parture, Mr. Brotherton wrote Mr. 
Harridance a letter, requesting him 
to call at his house on an early 
day. 

Between Mr. Brotherton and 
Mr. Harridance a commonplace 
intimacy had subsisted for some 
years; but the land-agent was a 
good deal surprised by the receipt 
of this letter, correspondence of 
any sort having been unknown be- 
tween them. Acknowledging the 
note, the land-agent fixed a day 
for calling on the clergyman. His 
reply was sufficiently courteous ; 
but Mr. Harridance was in a bad 
temper when he wrote it, for he 
and Sir Walter Errington had just 
had a meeting, and Sir Walter had 
not shown him his usual friendship 
and consideration. 

‘What the devil does he mean 
by being so cold, I wonder?’ thought 
Mr. Harridance, with some dis- 
comfort, when the door of his office 
closed upon Sir Walter. 

Harridance kept his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Brotherton with 
fair punctuality ; and on the even- 
ing of the same day Mr. Brother- 
ton wrote a letter to Claude Rad- 
winter. 

Claude had now been in London 
considerably more than a week. 
Dismal work he had found it there. 
Kind-hearted friends vainly tried 
to raise his spirits. Brooding 
thoughtfully, he paced the streets ; 
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silent and abstracted, he sat in his 
friend’s house. Claude was in 
possession of a shocking secret, 
which affected the honour of the 
mother whom he had so dearly 
loved; and his heart was given 
to one whom he could never 
marry. For although, by his mo- 
ther’s death, his income was aug- 
mented, and his estate relieved of 
a charge which had been entailed 
upon it for years, Claude was not 
sure that his position would enable 
him to take measures for securing 
a settlement on his wife. Claude 
shrank from consulting any one on 
this point, dreading lest the sim- 
plest question should lead to a 
complete revelation of what Harri- 
dance had done. Of this he had 
a nervous dread. So the keeping 
of his sad secret was a constant 
misery to him, of which he saw no 
prospect of alleviation. 

In his distress, the letter of his 
friend Mr. Brotherton caused him 
considerable surprise, and a faint, 
because doubtful, relief from his 
troubles. 


* My dear Claude,’ ran the letter, 
‘return at once. I think I see 
happiness in store for you, and 
that Ada Clavering may still be 
your wife. I cannot explain mat- 
ters on paper; but since you left 
there has been a great change. 
Believing my letter would bring 
you home, I said to Miss Clavering, 
whom I saw this morning, that I 
thought your visit to London would 
soon terminate. Her face bright- 
eneda little. I was almost tempted 
to say more. At all events return. 
— Your sincere friend, 

‘ HERBERT BROTHERTON.’ 


Claude obeyed the summons in 
this letter on the same day. 


‘I am sorry I could not have 
come earlier,’ said Mr. Harridance, 
as he entered Mr. Brotherton’s 
study on the day appointed. 
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‘I have no doubt you came as 
soon as you could,’ rejoined the 
clergyman, as he placed a chair 
for his visitor. 

‘As it is,’ observed Mr. Harri- 
dance, taking out his watch—a big 
gold one—‘ I have not much time 
at my disposal.’ 

‘I hope I shall not detain you 
very long,’ said the clergyman ra- 
ther nervously. ‘ But my business 
with you is important.’ 

‘Important ! cried Mr. Harri- 
dance, in a tone of surprise, as he 
sat down. 

‘Very important ;’ and Mr. Har- 
ridance could see that the cler- 
gyman’s hands were tremulous. 
‘Mr. Harridance,’ added Mr. Bro- 
therton, ‘some very painful cir- 
cumstances have come to my 
knowledge of late, and you are 
chiefly concerned in them.’ 

‘I concerned in them? cried 
Mr. Harridance; and with his face 
suddenly flushing very deeply he 
looked sharply at the clergyman. 
Mr. Brotherton’s pale countenance 
was slightly tinged, but he was be- 
coming conscious of some growing 
power. ‘I concerned in them ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Harridance — you 
chiefly,’ answered the clergyman, 
noticing a deepening frown on the 
land-agent’s face. ‘I have disco- 
vered,’ he continued, ‘that the 
personal property of Claude Rad- 
winter, which was vested in your 
hands, has been lost; and that 
Claude has released you from all 
responsibilities in connection with 
the matter. I know too the means 
you have employed to procure the 
silence of young Mr. Radwinter. 
Iam surprised at your unscrupu- 
lousness, Mr. Harridance; but this 
money must be repaid.’ 

‘So you know all this, do you ?’ 
cried Mr. Harridance. Fora mo- 
ment he was only able to say this, 
so profound was his astonish- 
ment. 

‘I do.’ 
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‘And of course Mr. Radwinter 
was your informant ?” 

‘ He was not.’ 

‘Who was it, then ?” 

* You will know shortly.’ 

‘Mr. Radwinter has given me a 
proper legal release,’ said Mr. Har- 
ridance boldly, ‘and that is suffi- 
cient. I shall not repay the money.’ 

‘I think I have the means of 
making you,’ answered Mr. Bro- 
therton, with some firmness. 

‘Making me! making me! 
You are talking nonsense,’ cried 
Mr. Harridance. ‘Why, what 
earthly right have you to inter- 
fere? What interest have you in 
Claude Radwinter? Is he aware 
of what you are doing in his be- 
half now ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Harridance, he is not.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ cried the land- 
agent. ‘I have very little to say 
to you, and I defy you to make 
me restore this money. Mr. Claude 
was satisfied. But I should like 
to know how it happened that you 
have become acquainted with the 
fact of his position.’ 

‘His mother revealed it to me,’ 
quietly answered Mr. Brotherton. 
‘Not long before she died she 
committed the whole story to pa- 
per, and since her death her letter 
was placed in my hands.’ 

‘And how much did she tell 
you?’ cried Mr. Harridance, with 
eagerness. 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘ Everything! said Harridance, 
in a tone of astonishment, leaning 
forward and looking fixedly in 
Mr. Brotherton’s face. 

‘I have said so. I know well 
what your perfidy has been—to 
both mother and son.’ 

‘All I can say, then, is,’ said Mr. 
Harridance, rising, ‘that Mrs. Rad- 
winter was a fool to confess ; for 
she must have known that no good 
would come of it. Threaten what 
you will, I have that deed signed 
by her son. Mr. Brotherton, you 
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are wasting your own and my time 
too.’ 

‘You are wrong, sir. I hinted 
that I could make you refund; you 
will find I have not spoken idly.’ 

There was something in the cler- 
gyman’s face and manner, in spite of 
the trouble in the one and the ner- 
vousness of the other, which pro- 
voked in Harridance some slight 
sense of apprehension. Harri- 
dance, after the manner of his 
kind, had hoped to overawe the 
man by his overbearing demeanour ; 
but he had failed in this effort, 
and anger filled his heart, because 
of his signal unsuccess in it. He 
was a bully and a villain, and he 
knew too that he had it in his power 
to wound the clergyman to the 
quick. 

‘Why do you bother yourself 
about this Claude,’ he cried, with 
an ugly smile upon his face, ‘ or 
busy yourself about Mrs. Radwin- 
ter’s matters? Under the circum- 
stances I should not do so. What 
do you owe her? Not much, Mr. 
Brotherton, eh? I can remember, 
I think, the time when you were 
anxious to make her your wife. 
The affection was not reciprocated, 
I have heard. I was more fortu- 
nate than you, sir. And this after 
she was married !’ 

And Mr. Harridance reseated 
himself. 

A spasm passed over Mr. Bro- 
therton’s face as these monstrous 
words issued from the mouth of 
Harridance ; his hands shook, and 
the countenance of Harridance 
wreathed with an evil smile as he 
observed this emotion. 

‘Mr. Harridance,’ said Mr. Bro- 
therton slowly, ‘your boast is as 
hateful a one as Ieverheard uttered. 

Not often have I been called upon 
to listen to anything so wicked. To 
have been guilty of the enormous 
sin which is justly charged to you 
is terrible enough ; but to boast 
of it, when she who was a sharer 
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with you in it has gone to answer 
to Heaven for that and for all 
other sins, is something that you 
and you only, I imagine, could 
have done.’ 

Clear, penetrating, deep, was 
the voice which spoke these few 
words ; and Harridance, villain as 
he was, proud and hardened as he 
was, felt the force more than he 
had felt anything for years. His 
red face lost some of its colour ; 
for a moment all his effrontery left 
him; he was powerless to make a 
reply, however trivial. 

Mr. Brotherton broke the dead 
silence which ensued. 

‘I know you are possessed of 
means, and ample means too. Sir 
Walter Errington satisfied me on 
this matter some days since.’ 

‘Sir Walter Errington?’ cried 
Mr. Harridance. 

‘He and I are old friends,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Brotherton, ‘our friend- 
ship dating from the time we were 
at Oxford together. Without com- 
promising you in any way, I ex- 
plained to Sir Walter that I found 
myself under the necessity of put- 
ting some pressure upon you on 
behalf of a friend ; and he readily 
promised me that if I did not suc- 
ceed he would speak to you him- 
self. So, Mr. Harridance, you are 
to understand that unless I receive 
from you a satisfactory assurance, 
and in due course proper security to 
enforce Claude’s claims, that you 
will undertake the repayment of 
the money Mr. Radwinter has lost, 
I shall explain all the circumstances 
fully to Sir Walter Errington, and 
show him the letter written to me 
by Mrs. Radwinter. He will then 
know what a double villain you 
have been; and knowing this you 
cannot be ignorant how far it is 
likely to fare well with your worldly 
prospects.’ 

‘ How much have you told him? 
asked Harridance, in a voice of 
genuine alarm. 
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‘I have said nothing to compro- 
mise you yet,’ was the clergyman’s 
reply. 

Mr. Harridance rose from his 
chair in unaccustomed agitation. 
He was at the mercy of the clergy- 
man, the pale, elderly, nervous 
gentleman, of whom he had seldom 
been accustomed to speak with re- 
spect. His position was imperilled. 
Sir Walter Errington was a man of 
high honour, and Mr. Harridance’s 
stewardship of his estates, in addi- 
tion to its great and direct import- 
ance, both with regard to his sta- 
tion and tothe emoluments attached 
to the office, was of considerable 
indirect service. If he lost that, 
he would lose what he could never 
regain. 

‘I think you will see the im- 
portance of complying with my re- 
quest,’ said Mr. Brotherton calmly, 
although he was inwardly much 
agitated ; ‘and you will certainly,’ 
he added, ‘in no wise benefit your- 
self, if, in revenge, you boast of 
having seduced the affections of 
Mrs. Radwinter. Your evil temper 
might prompt you to do this; but 
Sir Walter would, in that case, 
cease to be your friend.’ 

Hedged in all round, turn where 
he would, Harridance could see no 
way of escape. 

*It will be quite impossible for 
me to pay this money at once,’ 
cried Harridance, wrathful, baffled, 
miserable. ‘In using Radwinter’s 
money I had no intention of wrong- 
ing him—quite the contrary. It 
was I who was robbed—’ 

‘It may not be necessary that 
all the money should be repaid at 
once; but, as I said, you must give 
proper security for the repayment 
of the whole. Poor Claude is 
miserable. It was his intention to 
marry Miss Clavering—’ 

_ * What is this to me?’ cried Har- 
ridance, glaring savagely at the 
clergyman for introducing such a 
sentimental topic. 


‘You ought to know how much 
misery you have caused, or are 
likely to cause,’ was Mr. Brother- 
ton’s quiet reply. 

Mr. Harridance frowned impa- 
tiently. 

* And so you will show Sir Walter 
Errington Mrs. Radwinter’s letter 
to you?’ he asked curiously. 

‘I will; I consider her dying 
wishes sacred. For her son’s sake 
I feel that I am called upon to do 
what I can, dreadful as some of the 
measures may be.’ 

‘ But I cannot pay the money at 
once,’ said Harridance, again irri- 
tably. 

‘I have explained to you that I 
am prepared to wait; but a good 
portion of the money it is, I know, 
in your position to pay without 
greatly inconveniencing yourself. 
So long as Mr. Radwinter has suffi- 
cient to make a settlement on 
Miss Clavering, I shall be satisfied. 
Will you promise me that this 
money shall be forthcoming with- 
out delay ?’ 

‘ And if I won’t promise?’ cried 
Harridance. 

‘I shall call upon Sir Walter 
Errington this day.’ 

The land-agent turned angrily 
on the clergyman, but said nothing. 
Then he made for the door. 

‘ Ascertain what Clavering wants 
for his daughter,’ he said, in a surly 
voice, ‘and the money shall be 
paid.’ 

And the next moment he had 
left the room. 

The interview over, Mr. Brother- 
ton felt the reaction setting in. He 
had risen during the latter part of 
the colloquy; now he reseated him- 
self, trembling in every limb. It 
had been a hard—a bitter task. 
The strong, proud, unscrupulous 
villain was a sight of almost horror 
to this sensitive delicate man, who 
had found himself called upon to 
interest himself in a matter foreign 
to all the occupations that he had 
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been accustomed to, and rendered 
the more distressing by the know- 
ledge of the horrible circumstances 
which had been the means of his 
being called upon to undertake 
such a distasteful work. Whata 
relief it was when the door had 
closed upon Harridance! This 
was his first sensation; and for a 
moment or two this freedom made 
him forget that he had succeeded 
in his object, the accomplishment 
of which had taxed his powers and 
tried his nerves so terribly. 

Some while after the departure 
of Mr. Harridance he wrote the 
letter which brought Claude Rad- 
winter quickly into the country. 

‘I cannot say much to you,’ he 
said to Claude, when Claude hur- 
ried into his study. ‘Go and see 
Miss Clavering as soon as you 
can, and in the best way you can 
resume your old footing with 
her.’ 

‘But what has happened, Mr. 
Brotherton ?” 

‘My dear Claude, do not ask 
me. Be quiet and hopeful. But 
stay ; perhaps it will be as well that 
I should see Mr. Clavering first. 
At all events, we will go to the 
house together.’ 

‘Have you seen Mr. Harridance?”’ 
asked Claude slowly. 

‘Do not press me on this point; 
only do as I bid you,’ cried Mr. 
Brotherton warmly. 

‘O Mr. Brotherton—’ 

But Claude said no more; and 
in a few minutes the two started 
for Mr. Clavering’s. 

This gentleman was, as usual, in 
his garden. When he saw the two 
advancing towards the gate, he 
started and stopped. 

‘What the deuce,’ he cried, 
‘brings them here? And then, 
after a little hesitation, he advanced 
to meet them. 

‘I want a few words with you, 
Mr. Clavering,’ said Brotherton ; 
‘and while I am having them, I 
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daresay Claude will find himself 
happy with the young ladies.’ 

‘Young ladies, eh? Bless my 
soul! Certainly, certainly.’ 

And as Claude, who exchanged 
only a few words with Ada’s father, 
went on to the house, Mr. Brother- 
ton and Mr. Clavering stood to- 
gether conversing. 

‘ Our young friend, to whom no 
blame is to be attached,’ said Mr. 
Brotherton, ‘has been deceived 
and mistaken. He is very fond of 
Ada, and I hope they will be 
happy.’ 

‘Ah, I hope so too,’ answered 
Mr. Clavering. ‘I am of course 
glad that he has been mistaken ; 
but it all seems deuced odd. One 
thing I am decided upon—that 
whoever marries my daughters shall 
make a settlement upon them. This 
has been my fixed determination 
for years. You understand that, Mr. 
Brotherton!’ he cried emphatically. 

‘Make your mind easy, Mr. Cla- 
vering ; proper settlements shall be 
made.’ 

‘You are certain of that? for I 
had begun to fancy all kinds of 
things,’ cried Mr. Clavering sus- 
piciously. 

‘There is no occasion for fancy 
of any kind,’ answered Mr. Bro- 
therton, very calmly. ‘I should 
not have spoken unless I had pro- 
per authority for so doing.’ 

‘Very well; I am satisfied.’ 

In the mean time Claude was 
alone with Ada. 

‘I am sure you will think I am 
very cruel,’ he said, after there had 
been a few words of surprise, then 
pleasure, then fond desire of ex- 
planation, and all the pleasant in- 
terchange of lovers’ courtesies. 

‘No, indeed, Claude; I do not, 
for you could never be cruel. I 
only hope that no one has spoken 
against me.’ 

‘Indeed no one has ever done 
so, Ada. Then you are not angry 
with me ?” 
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‘Angry! no, I am not, Claude ; 
I am very happy.’ 

‘But have I not made you very 
miserable, Ada? 

‘Do not speak of the past. I 
know you have not willingly caused 
me pain, and that is enough for 
me.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed I have not will- 
ingly done so,’ said Claude, with 
broken voice, for he thought of his 
mother. 

‘Dear Claude, pray do not look 
so sad ; for if you do, you will pain 
me more than I have ever been 
pained on my account.’ 


The pressure brought to bear 
upon Harridance had effect. Claude 
was paid in due course; but he 
was married before his claims were 
fully satisfied, and Mr. Harridance’s 
establishment was _ considerably 
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curtailed. Mr. Clavering had the 
gratification, of course, of knowing 
that a settlement was made upon 
his daughter, and he drank a good 
deal of port-wine on the strength 
of it. 

Mr. Brotherton, on the other 
hand, passed many unhappy days. 
He was pleased, of course, to have 
secured the happiness of Claude 
and Ada Clavering; but the history 
of unhappy Mrs. Radwinter dark- 
ened his life for a long time. Again 
and again, in passing, his troubled 
eyes would turn towards her grave. 
There lay the only woman he had 
loved ; and in almost her dying 
hours how grievous a confession 
she had written to him ! 

Alas, how many graves are there 
which hold entombed until the day 
of judgment a secret story as sad 
and strange as hers! 





GUIDING LOVE. 


Tuey say that Love and Beauty, in the dark days long ago, 
Were straying by the ways where Time’s unfailing waters flow ; 
And Love espied a little bark, all shattered and forlorn, 

In spite of all the helmsman’s art adown the torrent borne. 


Said Love, ‘ Beside the helmsman now I fain would take my place; 
Said Beauty, ‘ Be it mine to drive the gloom from earth’s fair face.’ 
So sped the bark with Love as guide the rugged rocks between, 
While Beauty lent her magic power to gladden all the scene. 


That never-failing stream is Time, the helpless bark is Life, 

And Love and Beauty still vouchsafe to guide through storm and strife 
Till to our wondering eyes appear, when shadows flee away, 

Eternity’s bright boundless sea and never-ending day. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





UNDER THE UMBRELLA. 
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Nor the Gamp, nor the gingham, 
with its bulgy whalebone ribs, that 
terror of the passengers by public 
vehicle or along crowded thorough- 
fare ; that weapon of the mature 
matron, which she wields with 
such fearsome skill, and whose 
figure it, when furled, not unfre- 
quently resembles ; nor the alpaca 
of commerce, only one degree less 
bulky, and far more unpleasant to 
the touch; no, nor the delicate 
silk, with its patent paragon frame 
—no thicker than a toothpick— 
the treasured delight of the dandy, 
with whom, as in the first case, 
there exists a certain harmony of 
contour; no, nor the gaudy-co- 
loured state umbrella of the far 
East, poised by dusky servitor over 
the turbaned and bejewelled head 
of a mighty potentate ; nor that of 
the Chinaman, or of the Japanese, 
with its ingeniously split reed ribs, 
quaint stick, and harmoniously 
toned and painted paper cover ; 
no, not even Ashantee’s regal sun- 
shade, tent-like in its proportions, 
as exposed to wondering crowds 
in a museum. 

It is not beneath that sort of 
shelter-stick, as the Irishman calls 
an umbrella, where we would pic- 
ture ourselves taking up the posi- 
tion which our title indicates ; no, 
nor even underthe huge mushroom- 
shaped protections against sun and 
shower of the fruit-stalls of the 
foreign market-place ; nor the many 
gaily-hued ombredlos of the Italian 
priests, or other denizens of con- 
tinental regions, where the use of 
colour in the utensils of ordinary 
daily life is not thought a dizarre 
vulgar crime. 


We have read lately in the cor- 
respondence of a resident at Con- 
stantinople that among the um- 
brellas of pale pink, sky blue, deep 
yellow, and bright crimson, even 
a plaid—yes, actually a plaid 
—umbrella has appeared; posi- 
tively a tartan of the clan Mac- 
pherson ! 

But once more—no, it is beneath 
none of these multiform examples 
of the genus umbrella that we would 
choose to pass an hour or two, 
but under a construction simpler 
and far less pretentious than any 
of them. In short, it is our idea 
that there can only be one sort of 
umbrella which can protect us for 
any length of time without our 
getting weary of the situation, and 
this is the white umbrella of the 
artist in the field. 

Yes ; it is the landscape painter’s 
or the sketcher’s white - canvas 
shelter—stout-stemmed and iron- 
spiked, and which he regards in 
the light of a tried friend—that we 
have our eye upon just now. 

For within the radius of its 
friendly shade what delightful hours 
are passed by the diligent painter 
in the open air ! 

What charming scenes has he 
drunk in ; inhaling, one might say, 
with every breath the loveliness 
of form and colour which surrounds 
him on all sides ! 

What glorious mornings has he 
witnessed as, brushing the dew 
from off the grass, he hastens with 
rapid steps to plant his umbrella 
firmly on some selected spot, and 
then to seat himself, and contem- 
plate leisurely, ere he begin the 
actual work, gazing and studying 
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before he takes pencil in hand 
to make the first stroke —one 
of many strokes by which he 
will convey the beautiful land- 
scape to his canvas, and thence to 
the delighted eyes of town-bred 
weary men! What brilliant effects 
of eventide have passed before his 
artistic vision, as the sun, amid a 
field of gold and crimson splen- 
dour, or behind a heavy sombre 
mass of leaden cloud, has slowly 
sunk beneath the distant horizon ! 

What lights upon the hills, what 
varied tones of purple in the hol- 
lows, as the day closed in, while 
the trees, high rocks, mountain- 
crest, pinnacle of towering cliff, 
caught the mellow tints of sunset, 
and cast dark broad - spreading 
shadows over forest-glade, ravine, 


hillside, or river-bank, where the, 


artist has peacefully spent the live- 
long hours from morn to twilight ! 


‘ Dear is the morning pale of spring, 
And dear the autumnal eve,’ 


says the poet ; and doubtless also 
to the painter’s mind the greatest 
charm clings ever to the earlier 
and later portions of the day as it 
does to the vernal and autumnal 
periods of the year; yet he would 
not disregard the midday time, or 
deem it empty of attraction. He 
gathers experience from all mo- 
ments of toil, and utilises the hot 
and glaring noontide for drawing 
in, blocking out, observing, con- 
sidering, and laying up stores of 
knowledge for his future stock-in- 
trade. 

Very sweet, too, are the varied 
sounds that meet his ear, seeming 
to make as they rise and fall, far 
off or near, in pleasant combina- 
tions of tone, the fittest music to 
accompany his daily work. 

Welcome to him is the warbling 
of the feathered songsters, express- 
ing in joyous notes their gladness 
at the return of spring, as they 
flutter in the boughs, now putting 
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forth a tender tint of green; for 
be it soaring lark or cuckoo’s call, 
the soft coo of woodpigeon or jay’s 
harsh cry, all charm him in their 
way, and enhance the pleasure of 
the hour. Later on, pervading the 
silence of the sultry summer after- 
noon, the buzz of bee, the whir of 
grasshopper, the drowsy hum of 
tiny insect amidst the limes, that 
‘summer home of murm’rous wings,’ 
the rippling of rivulet or rush of 
water by the mill-wheel, as it turns 
with heavy thud, mingle with the 
whisper of the breeze among the 
branches of grove and copse, and 
soothe him as he pauses in his 
well-loved task. 

The deep bay of hound, the 
chiming of the turret-clock in 
mansion hard by, the click of 
blacksmith’s hammer, the hum of 
voices from the village, and shout 
of children let loose from school, 
convey a pleasant sense of com- 
panionship to our artist, as he sits, 
solitary and absorbed, under his 
white umbrella. 

And does not also the fragrance 
of sweet blossom and _ scented 
atmosphere bring to his olfactory 
sense a keen enjoyment? Yes, 
surely ; for from time to time the 
breeze bears to him odours as 
delicate and delicious as if wafted 
by fairies’ wings. Now it is the 
honey-scented clover or the bean- 
field close at hand, the distant 
new-mown hay or the myriad flow- 
ers, pouring forth from the banks 
and hedgerows their treasures on 
the summer air. Yes, the artist 
loves all their sweetness, as from 
season to season they visit him in 
the guise of old friends, reminding 
him, with their subtle presence, of 
other scenes and times. 

In every season of the year, 
whether in the alternating sun- 
shine and shower of spring, the 
glaring heat of noon and deepen- 
ing shade of summer, the mellow- 
ing golden glories of autumn, or 
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amidst the solemn gray of wintry 
cloud, he finds delight. 

There, as our artist sits under 
that bit of round white canvas, 
what enjoyment of life is his! 

Then we find him in a scene 
altogether different. 

He may be near the coast while 
the tide is coming in, and fishing- 
boats, with their rich brown sails, 
are gliding in slow succession over 
the smooth waters into the tiny 
little cove beneath the high chalk 
cliffs. 

The fish-wives lean lazily over 
the rocks, whose rugged edges 
fence as with a natural wall the 
winding pathway to the beach; 
chatting, or hastening with their 
little ones to meet daddy as his 
boat touches the shore ; while the 
men below help, shout, and haul, 
as is the manner of all male popu- 
lations belonging to a ‘ village on 
the cliff.’ 

Here with graceful swell come 
the mighty waves, heaving so gently 
towards the shore that they break 
upon the beach with merely a rip- 
pling murmur, disturbing but little 
the glassy surface, which reflects, 
from the depths beneath, the stone 
and shingle of the bay to the ‘toilers 
of the sea.’ Here sits our artist, 
sketching the bold bluff coast, 
pausing as he is at work upon it 
to watch the gulls and divers as 
they swoop in and out of the cran- 
nied ledges of the cliffs, the waves 
playing softly around him as he 
gazes at the towering heights above 
his head. 

And is there nothing in the open 
air itself to add to the painter's 
pleasure ? 

Ay, indeed. Here, as the light 
breeze from the sea fans his cheek 
and stirs his ample beard, he feels 
his mental power refreshed and 
soothed, while his physical being 
cannot fail to be invigorated by 
the pure atmosphere which he 
breathes. And surely consequent 


upon the daily reproducing of 
Nature’s charms, and the loveli- 
ness encircling him, which con- 
tinually meets his gaze, must come 
an elevation of thought, an adora- 
tion of soul; for whether it be the 
lofty snow-capped Alps, solitary 
mountain tarn, gloomy ravine, 
wild Salvator Rosa-like rocky glen, 
the tumbling noisy waterfall, or 
slender stream which, like a silver 
thread, creeps down the mountain- 
side, whether ocean’s wave or river’s 
flow, all speak to him of a Hand, 
the intrinsic beauty of whose won- 
drous works his utmost efforts can 
but feebly hint at. 

The endeavour to follow with 
his practised eye the intricate 
windings and interminglings of 
the branches of oak or beech, or 
the simple grainings of a burdock 
leaf, must bring to him higher 
thoughts and understandings of 
the Maker of all things ; each touch 
will become more reverent and 
loving, as to his thoughtful gaze 
these evidences of a mighty over- 
ruling power are gradually re- 
vealed. 

Yes, surely, he who comes to 
his daily labour with a mind alive 
to the lesson conveyed to it by 
Nature will find more pleasure in 
his painting, and will be enabled 
to give more excellence to his 
work. 

In our limner’s wanderings 
through scenes that are to him 
his stock-in-trade many and vari- 
ous are his experiences of life and 
character, strange the quarters he 
will have to take up, odd and vari- 
ed the manners and customs he 
will encounter. 

The astonishment which his pur- 
suit creates in regions where the 
easel and white umbrella are but 
seldom seen, sometimes producing 
troublesome curiosity, is not with- 
out its amusing side. 

Rustic loungers try him not a 
little. Coming up behind with a 
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lurching step they will stop, and 
one will ask hiscompanion, ‘ What's 
he a-doin’ of? ‘The church, I 
s'pose.’ ‘I say, Bill, should you 
know that miles away?’ and such- 
like complimentary hints and sug- 
gestions of limited capacity and 
puerile power strike his ear. 

Then the small boy of village 
origin, as he clumps along with a 
select circle of his clumsy asso- 
ciates, whom he shoves and 
punches so that he may get the 
best place near the elbow of his 
victim. ‘ Look’ee here, Jo, what 
rum things he’s a-drawin’! It’s 
the church.’ ‘No, it baint; it be 
the schoolhouse.’ ‘ Well, tain’t like 
neither,’ joins in a third ; ‘forthey’re 
made o’ brick and stone, and has’n 
none o’ them blue smudges, that I 
ever see.’ 

A man must possess a good 
stock of patience to bear this 
calmly, and not feel inclined to 
send the small crowd flying ; but 
to a healthy mind such slight an- 
noyances pass away, and leave 
naught but a happy recollection of 
pleasant labour done. 

Nor is it unlikely that he will set 
aside his vexation at the interrup- 
tion caused by the visits of the vil- 
lage children, and utilise the urchins 
as models for a group in some 
future picture, occasioning much 
gratification thereby both to them 
and their parents, whose vanity 
and curiosity are alike aroused by 
the incident. 

And among the country folks 
with whom he mingles in the 
course of his wandering, while 
searching for subjects for his brush, 
he does not fail to make many 
friends. 

It is soon discovered that he 
possesses a kindly genial nature, 
with a fund of conversation on 
subjects adapted to his company, 
agricultural, nautical, or sporting, 
as the case may be. 

The artist has his troubles too, 
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like other men, in many minor 
forms, for naught can be perfect 
in this world. 

There is the dust, which alights 
not only on his person and streaks 
his russet beard with gray, fore- 
stalling, as it were, the hand of 
Time, but on his well-loved can- 
vas or palette, and hinders his 
progress more than even greater 
evils. 

There is the wet day succeeded 
by violent wind, ready, if he be 
near the sea, to carry him and his 
umbrella into the ocean together, 
so strong are its puffs. He will 
not easily forget one occasion on 
which he nearly lost his friendly 
covering. How a sudden gust 
coming up the hollow wrenched it 
from the spot, snapped off the iron 
spike which held it firmly in the 
ground, and carried it bodily away ! 
How he gave chase to the um- 
brella, and brought it to bay under 
a high hedge, not finding it da- 
maged, but only smurched with 
clay. How he failed to find the 
spike, now buried hopelessly in 
the earth ; and how he was forced 
to forego his work and seek out 
the village blacksmith, who did his 
best to remedy the misfortune. 

Not much better than the wind 
is the sea fog, which creeps insi- 
diously up before he is aware, and 
envelops him as in a shroud. 

Then, again, the difficulty, so 
frequently arising, of finding a spot 
for the planting of his umbrella. 

Perhaps from a mound, which 
presents to him at first sight a na- 
tural and inviting seat, the sketch 
the artist desires to make is entirely 
concealed by a dipping branch ; 
while a few feet distant, where 
would be the exact vantage-point 
for the landscape, a bank makes a 
descent so steep and sudden as to 
render the pitching of his friendly 
tent an utter impossibility. 

Then there is the midge—that in- 
finitesimal instrument of torture— 
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which plagues and teases him into 
a state bordering on frenzy, and so 
ruffles his usually patient temper 
that, if he abruptly ceases his work, 
and mutters sounds the reverse of 
musical, he is surely justified, and 
deserves no blame. 

But small vexations such as these 
pass away, and the loveliness of 
the landscape, stamping itself, as 
it were, upon his admiring vision, 
soon obliterates with its charms the 
recollection of little trials. 

If drawing and painting were 
more cultivated by amateurs, even 
presuming their talent to be in- 
ferior and their time limited, they 
would be fully rewarded for the 
pains bestowed on the practice of 
art by the habits of observation 
learnt, and the nicety of touch 
gained. If they could not rise to 
any special excellence, a rudi- 
mentary knowledge would be at 
least attended with some advan- 
tages. 

That faculty of seeing, a natural 
gift which falls to the lot of few, 
must be taught to the many as a 
lesson, who will be repaid in their 
efforts to acquire it by an appre- 
ciation, unknown to them before, 
of the beauty of form and varied 
tints in the many unnoticed and 
simple objects of daily life. A 
shingly beach, a moss-grown wall, 
a bleak hill-side, or a heap of rough- 
hewn stones on the high-road, will 
be unmeaning and uninteresting to 
the one, while to the other they 
will convey tokens of sweet bits of 
colour curiously intermingled. 

And not only in country scenes 
will the power of seeing manifest 
itself, but even in ordinary places, 
and amid dwellings which have no 
claim to be called picturesque, 
things simple and of no importance 
challenge his scrutiny, and are ac- 
counted worthy of reflection. 

‘A yellow primrose is to him’ 
something much more than a prim- 
rose, and is traced with the same 
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tender care which he would lavish 
on an extensive landscape. Even 
if the amateur can paint but little, 
he can at least learn to sympathise 
with the higher efforts of profes- 
sional artists, and gain additional 
pleasure and profit in studying that 
pleasant path which, if it lead to no 
ultimate goal, will benefit his taste, 
refine his mind, and give him many 
subjects for thought previously un- 
dreamt of. 

When, in winter time, the cold 
and damp supervene, and the artist 
can no longer venture into the 
field to pursue his craft, what 
satisfaction he derives from the 
harmonious tone which prevails in 
his studio, and in the surrounding 
objects that have been brought to- 
gether, suggestive of the true artistic 
taste, that captures nothing unless 
it betoken some intrinsic beauty of 
its own! There we find him en- 
vironed by quaint specimens,— 
old oak cabinets, curious plates 
and bits of porcelain, armour, fea- 
thers, pipes, clocks, lamps, lanterns, 
casts from the antique, screens of 
strange devices, and drapery of re- 
markable texture and wonderfully 
interwoven colours—objects to de- 
light the eye, or subjects to work 
from in time to come. 

Here gather his brethren of the 
craft; and amidst the fragrant 
fumes of ‘ Turkish’ or ‘ Maryland’ 
they talk over their labours with 
the zest peculiar to them, and who 
proffer advice and opinion valuable 
of its kind, and ever good-naturedly 
given. And here when alone, over 
his quiet pipe, in hours considered 
idle by the uninitiated, he muses 
on the incidents of his wander- 
ings, and looks at the notes and 
sketches which he has preserved, 
considering how he may best make 
them available for future use. 

Then come the finishing touches, 
and the mounting and framing of 
his treasured pictures. Lastly the 
visits of friends to a private view, 
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with their compliments, _plati- 
tudes, or nervous silence, where 
they do not belong to the cogno- 
scenti. And then the buyers, with 
minds objective and subjective ; 
and the welcome cheque; for, say 
what we will, the payment of la- 
bour has in it something very sweet. 

But nowthe Exhibition has to be 
faced. Here indeed comes a period 
of tribulation. Will the paintings 
be admitted ? will the council look 
favourably upon them? and will 
the efforts of the cunning hand be 
hung so as to be seen? these are 
questions which will present them- 
selves to the stoutest heart and 
the cheeriest spirit. Even if all go 
well, the art critic, who never set a 
palette in the field, nor more than a 
sempstress knows the divisions of 
a colour-box, may deem it his 
duty to discover defects, and direct 
the attention of the public to them ; 
or instead of denouncing them he 
may leave our artist’s paintings 
altogether unnoticed. 

These matters may or may not 
be attended by disappointment ; 
but let him take no heed. The 
winter passes ; but with the return 
of spring fresh scenes await the 
pencil and the brush as the artist 
once more unfurls the white um- 
brella. Should he find, as he ought, 
in all this a stimulus to future exer- 
tion and better work, his time will 
not have been lost. 

To love one’s labour as oneself 
must be an admirable maxim ; for 
in addition to its intrinsic worth, it 
sounds so like that which describes 
the highest excellence of excellent 
men. But where is the labour to 
be found of so agreeable a cha- 
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racter, and capable of yielding a 
livelihood of which we can con- 
scientiously say, We love it as our- 
selves ? 

When the fact that to work is 
the lot of man has once fairly im- 
pressed us, and we begin to feel 
that there is no happiness in life 
without occupation, and that most 
of us must do something to earn 
our bread, we throw ourselves re- 
signedly into that pursuit to which 
it has pleased Heaven to call us; 
but very seldom can it be said that 
the actual toil has any intrinsic 
charm of its own. Still there are 
a few tasks at once pleasurable and 
profitable ; and surely among these 
that of the successful painter is to 
be ranked first. There is nothing 
he likes better than painting his 
picture—except selling it. The 
artist, in every sense of the word, 
has, in respect of the mere enjoy- 
ment of his work, an advantage 
over the whole of mankind. The 
musician, as composer or execu- 
tant, can never be so happy as 
when stringing together, in har- 
monious and melodious measure, 
his dreaming fancies; equally so 
the actor or singer when, with his 
matured powers, he brings down 
the plaudits of a crowded house. 
The poet, pouring forth in rhythmic 
verse his brightest images, would 
seldom exchange his occupation 
for any other. But the painter, 
above all these, must be the most 
supremely happy, when, with a 
magic touch, and a cunning that 
resembles sleight-of-hand, he pro- 
duces ‘the counterfeit presentment’ 
of Nature’s choicest beauties, ani- 
mate, inanimate, or both. 

W. W. FENN. 








TO MY LOVE, 
atin 


WHEN all the world is sleeping, love, 

Save the stars from heaven dim-peeping, love, 
And night’s black pall 
Doth equal all 

The laughing and the weeping, love, 

In this sweet loneliness of night 

My fancy takes a heavenward flight— 

That is a flight towards thee, my love ; 

For thou art heaven to me, my love, 
For thou art heaven to me. 


When morning’s light is breaking, love, 
And all the world is waking, love, 
And once again 
With doubt and pain 
The human heart is aching, love, 
I care not for the selfish strife 
Which wise men call a useful life ; 
Thou art my only thought, my love ; 
Without thee life were naught, my love, 
Without thee life were naught. 


When evening calm and tender, love, 
Succeeds the noonday splendour, love, 
And man depressed 
Once more seeks rest 
In sleep, oblivion-lender, love, 
My thoughts nor pause nor ebbing know ; 
But onward keep their constant flow 
To thee, my heart’s-wish goal, my love, 
The ocean of my soul, my love, 
The ocean of my soul. 


All worldly thoughts excluding, love, 
While other men are brooding, love, 
How they may gain 
Surcease from pain, 
Or add to wealth deluding, love, 
I only hope and watch and pray 
For one dear smile, one heavenly ray 
Of love from thy bright eyes, my love ; 
I ask no other prize, my love, 
I ask no other prize. 








H. B. HARROP. 
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EPHRAIM JONAS was emphatically 
a respectable man, though he did 
not keep a gig, which he could 
have well afforded, however, had 
his mind been set upon such vani- 
ties. But Ephraim Jonas was low- 
ly and ’umble as Uriah Heep. 

He was a full-blown attorney- 
at-law; but he meekly declined 
availing himself of the social dis- 
tinction conceded to him by Act 
of Parliament. He was not a 
gentleman, he would frankly con- 
fess, but plain Ephraim Jonas—an 
’umble follower of Christ, he ven- 
tured to trust. 

He was managing-clerk, of both 
the Chancery and Common Law 
departments, to a firm of legal 
gents, of slightly unsavoury repu- 
tation as the sharpest of the sharp 
in their practice. That there should 
really seem to be some ground for 
this imputation no one could pos- 
sibly more sincerely and bitterly de- 
plore than Mr. Jonas professed he 
did. But what could 4e do in the 
matter? Was it not the proper 
thing, and in strict accordance with 
scriptural injunction, that every- 
body should do his duty in the 
place and position assigned to him 
by Providence? Now he (Ephraim 
Jonas) had been put to the law by 
his dear departed father, and he 
had kindly taken to it, in ’umble 
submission to his parent’s will and 
decision, as his Bible had taught 
him a good and obedient son 
should do; and he was striving to 
do his duty, to the best of his 
ability, to his employers and their 
clients. Even granted that the 
practice of his employers might 
occasionally seem to lie open to 


the charge of unscrupulous sharp- 
ness or even pettifogging rascality, 
as certain enemies ofthe firm would 
roundly assert, that was no busi- 
ness of his. He was only an in- 
strument—an agent in duty bound 
to obey instructions, which he had 
no call to question or criticise. 
Surely this was a sound Christian 
view of the matter, which, in the 
opinion of the unprejudiced, did 
great credit to Mr. Jonas’s good- 
ness of heart and clearness of 
understanding. There were indeed 
some crotchety cavillers who pro- 
fessed their inability to see it in 
this light, and essayed to maintain 
that it could not be held any man’s 
duty to deliberately assist in work- 
ing the ruin of his fellow-men upon 
the instructions of some rascally 
master or employer. But Mr. Jonas 
was too sensible a man to be 
troubled by such special pleading, 
which he would mildly declare, 
with a gentle shake of the head 
and a smile of pity, was based upon 
specious seemings rather than up- 
on hard dry facts. Besides, after 
all, Messrs. Doluss & Frauss, his 
employers, were only zealously and 
uncompromisingly doing their duty 
to their clients ; and he, Ephraim, 
who knew them, might boldly aver 
that there was not a more delicate 
man in private life than Doluss, or 
a more humane man than Frauss. 
There were some evil-disposed 
persons, indeed, who pretended to 
insinuate that Mr. Ephraim Jonas 
was the real head of the firm of 
Doluss & Frauss, these two gen- 
tlemen simply lending their names 
to him for a consideration. But 
this insinuation was too ridiculous, 
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of course, to claim theserious notice 
of sensible people. ‘Likely, isn’t 
it, Mr. Jonas would say, with a 
contemptuous shrug, when some 
kind friends reported this gross and 
stupid calumny to him,—* likely 
that I should hold the position 
and do the work of a clerk if I 
were master !’ 

The Church of England, in whose 
faith he was brought up, being too 
latitudinarian in doctrine and too 
lax in practice and discipline for 
one of Ephraim’s austere piety, he 
had long since seceded from it, to 
join a select flock of kindred souls 
forming a snug conventicle of their 
own, with daily prayer-meetings 
and four services on the Sabbath. 
The chief tenet of this excellent 
congregation of saints was, that 
‘the just are never forsaken, nor 
the children of the righteous ever 
compelled to beg their bread.’ Ac- 
cordingly they admitted only well- 
to-do people to their community— 
a capital arrangement from an eco- 
nomical point of view. To Ephraim’s 
great grief, Mrs. Jonas, his beloved 
helpmate, who was in every other, 
moral and religious, respect a re- 
vised and corrected female version 
of the man Ephraim, could not be 
brought to join her husband's fold. 
She was a stanch Tabernacle Chris- 
tian, who steadfastly declined to 
forego the ministration of the great 
divine under whom she sat. Mrs. 
Jonas happening to be a muscular 
Christian lady, and one always 
ready—nay eager—to stand wo- 
manfully up for the rights and 
privileges of her sex, and having 
besides settled upon herself for her 
own exclusive use two hundred 
pounds a year, her good husband 
was even constrained to let her do 
as she pleased in this matter; 
though the very special creed which 
he professed held the Tabernacle 
and the doctrine preached therein 
as an abomination unto the Lord, 
and though he had some fear, be- 


sides, lest his wife’s charitable im- 
pulses should be unduly over-ex- 
cited by the preacher’s eloquence. 
This fear he might have dismissed, 
however, as wholly imaginary ; for 
he ought to have known that it 
would take a curiously- powerful 
pulpit orator indeed to preach that 
estimable lady out of one sixpence 
beyond the very small amount she 
had mentally set apart for chari- 
table and religious donations. 

Mr. Ephraim Jonas was not only 
Messrs. Doluss & Frauss’s manag- 
ing-clerk, but he held also the 
agency of some thirty small houses 
in Blank Street, Camden Town, 
which were owned by Mr. Doluss ; 
and he conducted for Mr. Frauss’s 
account a charitable loan -office, 
where poor struggling tradesmen 
and other necessitous people were 
granted temporary pecuniary aid 
(upon approved personal security, 
of course) at the singularly mode- 
rate rate of something like sixty per 
cent per annum. ‘This excellent 
institution was, with exquisite ap- 
propriateness, called the ‘ Philan- 
thropic Temporary Aid Society.’ 
With all these manifold occupa- 
tions and claims upon his time, 
Mr. Ephraim Jonas somehow man- 
aged to find leisure still to take an 
active part in the beneficent la- 
bours of the ‘Christian Relief of the 
Poor and Necessitous Organisation 
Society,’ which was working so 
effectively—at least in the district 
confided to his vigilant and cau- 
tious administration—that it pro- 
mised fair soon to clear off all 
claimants upon its funds. 

Mr. Jonas was also a zealous 
member of the Total Abstinence 
and the Strict Vegetarian Societies, 
though, it must be admitted, some- 
what upon the pattern ofa cer- 
tain famous preacher, who, after 
two years’ professed total absti- 
nence from all fermented liquors, 
felt constrained, by compunctious 
qualms of conscience, to confess 
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publicly before his congregation 
that he and his brother had all the 
time been drinking port-wine, &c., 
on the sly, as their constitutions 
imperatively demanded it. So Mr. 
Jonas, whilst eloquently preaching 
total abstinence from fermented 
drink, and triumphantly demon- 
strating, from history and natural 
history, anatomy and physiology 
(sciences with which he was un- 
happily but very slightly and im- 
perfectly acquainted), the grievous 
error and the shocking grossness 
of feeding upon animals, was con- 
strained, by the force of deeply- 
rooted habit, unhappily acquired 
in the days of his unregenerate 
youth, and by certain constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasies, to eat some- 
thing like a pound and a half of 
meat a day, and to wash it down 
with sundry pints of beer and wine, 
followed up by a few glasses of 
grog, just to keep the wind out of 
his stomach. Most likely Mr. Jonas 
felt that there was a great deal too 
much gas about him as it was. 

As Mrs. Jonas happened to be 
a confirmed meat-eater, and by no 
means an abstainer from fermented 
drinks, and as it had not pleased 
the Lord to bless their union with 
olive-branches, as Ephraim put it, 
with pious resignation, he was 
constrained to limit the practical 
application of his excellent physio- 
logical and sanitary principles to 
the remaining two members of his 
household—Mary Smith the maid- 
of-all-work, and Miles the page- and 
bag-boy, who were kept entirely 
upon bread, oatmeal, rice, onions, 
weak tea, treacle, and water, Mr. 
Jonas very properly holding that 
eggs and milk, butter and cheese, 
were only animal food in very thin- 
veiled disguise. 

Mr. Doluss’s houses ran along 
both sides of Blank Street, from 
No. 1 to No. 30—the odd numbers 
on the right, the even numbers on 
the left side. Mr. Jonas occupied 
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one of these tenements himself— 
No. 3. This was a convenient 
arrangement, as it could not, of 
course, but greatly assist the zealous 
agent in ‘doing his duty to his 
employer.’ Indeed there was not 
a single case on record of any of 
the tenants on the Doluss block 
ever having got away without duly 
discharging all rent, rates, and taxes 
due. 

Mary Smith was truly and liter- 
ally maid of all work, and no play, 
in Mr. Jonas’s household. Ephraim 
kept her, indeed, out of pure Chris- 
tian charity, simply because she hap- 
pened to be a very, very distant re- 
lation of his wife’s. It was one of 
his ‘ lendings to the Lord,’ he said, 
which, some of his detractors would 
sneeringly remark, was an excellent 
investment, returning him at least 
fourfold his outlay ; for Mary cer- 
tainly was a good and industrious 
girl, most handy and clever, and a 
first-rate cook, who might easily 
have found plenty of places with 
twenty pounds wages at least, in- 
stead of the five pounds a year ‘ for 
dress’ allowed to her by her pious 
relative, and with not one-third of 
the work to do which that pious 
relative’s equally pious helpmate 
got out of her—of course simply 
that Satan might not be attracted 
by the sight of idle hands. 

I suppose by this time the reader 
will have formed a pretty correct 
estimate of Mr. Ephraim Jonas 
and his wife’s true character. No 
matter, however: in this world of 
ours there is always a strong ten- 
dency to confound seeming with 
being ; and the most superficially 
gilt brass will but too often be per- 
mitted to pass current for true solid 
gold. So, in the opinion of ‘ so- 
ciety, Mr. Jonas was held to be a 
most respectable man, and Mrs. 
Jonas a most estimable Christian 
woman. They had, of course, their 
enemies and detractors. Who has 
not? But, ‘supported by the inner 
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consciousness of right,’ they could 
well afford to smile at this vain 
hatred of their enemies, and to 
treat the calumnious insinuations 
of their detractors with silent 
contempt. At least so Mr. Jonas 
used to say, whenever any such 
unpleasant matters were indelicate- 
ly alluded to in the circles of his 
and his wife’s private friends,-— 
only we have learnt by this time 
that Mr. Jonas’s statements were 
not always exactly as true as the 
gospel. 

One of these statements at least 
was a deliberate falsehood. Mary 
Smith was not a very, very distant 
relative of his wife’s, but she was 
in fact his own niece, the daughter 
of his own only sister. 

This sister, Georgina by name, 
was about six years older than 
himself. She had, some twenty 
years before, committed the un- 
pardonable offence of eloping with 
an actor, for which she had of 
course been utterly cast off and 
disinherited by her parents. 

Happy in the love of her hus- 
band, who held a permanent en- 
gagement in Liverpool, at a mode- 
rate salary sufficient for the wants 
of his family, she had not greatly 
cared for the material part of her 
loss, though she had of course 
fretted much over the loss of her 
parents’ affection. Her brother 
Ephraim, who had in fact from the 
beginning of her love-affair been 
privy to it, had, with his natural 
aptitude for professing, ever pro- 
fessed his sincerest desire to bring 
about a reconciliation ; and he had 
several times run down to Liver- 
pool at his own expense, to inform 
his sister and her husband that he 
was making slow but sure progress 
in his suit to the parents to take 
their discarded child once more 
lovingly to their heart. He had on 
such occasions always affection- 
ately warned his sister not to risk 
destroying the good effect of his 
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brotherly efforts by prematurely 
thrusting herself upon the sight of 
her offended father and mother. 

His advice had been taken by 
Walter Lester and his wife. Un- 
happily his ‘ brotherly efforts’ had 
been doomed to failure. Suddenly 
the crushing news came to the poor 
daughter that her parents had both 
of them died rather suddenly— 
the mother first, the father within 
twenty-four hours after—leaving 
Ephraim sole heir to all they were 
worth in this world, by wills made 
immediately after the elopement, 
in the first flush of hot angry pas- 
sion, which had never been re- 
voked. 

Now the real truth of the matter 
was that old Ephraim Jonas the 
father, and his wife, had for years 
been anxiously yearning for some 
sign of repentance or affection on 
the part of their daughter, whom 
they loved still in their heart of 
hearts. They had been yearning 
in vain, of course. Ephraim, the 
beloved and trusted son, assured 
them that he had set afoot the 
most diligent and searching in- 
quiries after the truant child ; but 
all to no purpose. The fact was, 
he told his anxious parents, he had 
not even been able to find out 
Walter Lester’s theatrical name, 
and was thus baffled, at the very 
outset, in all his endeavours to 
ascertain his sister’s whereabouts. 
Indeed he had strong reason for 
believing that her husband had 
taken her to America. The poor 
old couple, when on their death- 
bed, instructed their son Ephraim 
to draw up fresh wills, leaving their 
property to their two children, 
Ephraim and his sister Georgina, 
share and share alike. Ephraim, 
of course, most willingly promised 
to do so ; but somehow his multiple 
professional avocations retarded 
the execution of his design. And 
so his parents passed away before 
he was abletoplace the instruments 
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before them for execution. Still 
they adjured him, with their dying 
breath, to act a just and brotherly 
part by his sister—which he of 
course solemnly vowed to do. 

Now the old and only wills 
found after the death of the tes- 
tators, which had been made in the 
first heat of fierce resentment, did 
not only disinherit poor Georgina, 
but laid a solemn injunction upon 
Ephraim, the sole and universal 
legatee, not to yield, perhaps, to 
the ‘goodness of his heart’ (!), as he 
would of course feel sorely tempted 
to do, but to let his disobedient 
sister sternly and without mercy 
lie on the bed which she had made 
for herself. 

Taking his stand upon this in- 
junction, and upon his own filial 
piety and obedience, he informed 
his bereaved sister that he regretted 
deeply his utter inability to do any- 
thing just then for her and her 
family. He trusted, however, that 
he would soon succeed now in 
gaining independent means of his 
own, that might enable him to fol- 
low the kind dictates of his bro- 
therly heart. 

Well, at the time the Lesters 
were not so badly off to make the 
matter of vital importance to them ; 
and poor Georgina, who really be- 
lieved in her brother’s professions, 
felt actually grateful to him for his 
hollow promises. 

However, about six years after 
old Ephraim’s death, Mr. Mortimer 
(Walter Lester’s theatrical name) 
met with a most serious accident. 
He fell through a trap-door, and 
broke his right leg so badly that 
the limb had to be amputated. 

This misfortune put a stop, of 
course, to his theatrical career. 
His little savings were exhausted 
in his long illness and convales- 
cence. With an invalid husband 
and six children on her hands, the 
poor wife, who had every reason to 
believe that her brother was a pros- 
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perous man now, quite independ- 
ently of his parental inheritance— 
some three thousand pounds as he 
stated it to be, but in reality more 
than three times as much—made 
a piteous appeal to him. 

The good brother hastened at 
once down to Liverpool; he had 
had occasion to remark that Walter 
Lester was a clever man, steady, 
sober, and industrious, and that he 
wrote an excellent round hand. 

Now there was an immense deal 
of engrossing, &c., to be done at 
Messrs. D. & F.’s office, which en- 
tailed a weekly expense of as much 
as 2/. 10s. to 3/., and Lester ought 
to be glad to get this work to do 
—at half price, of course, as he was 
nota professed lawyer’sclerk. Then 
there was the eldest daughter, Mary 
Lester, who was going on for 
eighteen, and was a handsome, 
clever, and handy girl ; brought up 
to habits of industry by her mother, 
and with quite a genius for cooking. 
Well, she ought to be happy to have 
a Christian home with him and 
his wife, to be found in everything, 
and with 5/. a year allowed her for 
dress. This would leave only five 
children to be provided for—a lad of 
seventeen, two boys of tenand nine, 
and two little girls of four and six. 

It so happened that a client of 
Messrs. Doluss & Frauss—a Mr. 
Swindlem—a merchant of the City 
of London, who had a few years 
before failed for a good round sum, 
and had been pulled safely through 
the Bankruptcy Court, through the 
legal skill and the untiring exer- 
tions of Ephraim Jonas, had lately 
with the proceeds of this success- 
ful speculation established a fresh 
business at New York. Mr. Jonas 
thought he could venture to con- 
sign the eldest lad, Walter, to this 
Mr. Swindlem, to be initiated into 
the art and mystery of money- 
making. For the two younger boys 
he nobly resolved to pay their 
schooling out of the funds of the 
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‘Christian Relief of the Poor and 
Necessitous Organisation Society ;’ 
which surely no one will venture 
to gainsay was a charity. 

When he had thus deliberately 
arranged matters in his own mind, 
he proceeded to lay his views and 
intentions, in a brief lawyer-like 
way, before his sister and his 
brother-in-law. He only stipulated 
as an indispensable condition that 
they should exchange the name 
of Lester for the time-honoured 
patronymic Smith ; to which con- 
dition, as well as to his other pro- 
posals, they gratefully assented ; 
perhaps simply because they had 
only a kind of Hobson’s choice in 
the matter. For, to tell the truth, 
Georgina was beginning somehow 
to see through the hollowness and 
falseness of her brother’s profes- 
sions and pretences, and she would 
most likely have declined parting 
with her daughter, had not her 
poor husband just in time cast an 
eloquently appealing glance at her 
and at his wooden leg. 

Poor woman! She was only be- 
ginning to see through the good 
and pieus Ephraim. She had no 
conception how vilely and _ infa- 
mously he had wronged her with 
their parents, and that he was 
wrongfully withholding from her 
her legitimate share of the estate. 
This surely was bad enough, yet 
even this was not the worst vil- 
lany perpetrated against her by 
this sanctimonious scoundrel. 

Old Ephraim, the father, had 
had a younger brother, George 
Jonas; a jovial, rackety, ne’er-do- 
weel fellow ; who, having given his 
strait-laced brother just cause for 
sore anger and grievous offence by 
sundry and repeated peccadilloes, 
had, in a measure, been compelled 
to quit his native land for foreign 
climes many years before. He had 
been Georgina’s godfather. Old 
Ephraim had never heard of him 
again. 
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Now, about a month after old 
Ephraim’s death, a letter arrived 
for the deceased from Agra, in the 
East Indies. It was from George 
Jonas to his brother Ephraim, 
whom it was to inform that George 
was still in the land of the living, 
though in a state of most precari- 
ous health, which would in all like- 
lihood for ever place his return to 
Europe entirely out of the question. 
He had not exactly made a large 
fortune in foreign parts, but he had 
accumulated sufficient for his own 
wants during his lifetime, and to 
leave a matter of ten thousand 
pounds or so behind him at his de- 
mise. As he had remained unmar- 
ried, and had nootherrelationin the 
world besides his brother's family, 
he wished to be informed, first and 
foremost, about his niece and god- 
daughter Georgina, who had been 
about fourteen at the time of his 
departure from England. He hint- 
ed that it was his intention to leave 
her the larger half of his fortune, 
but he wished to know whether 
she was married and had children, 
so that he might have his will 
drawn up accordingly. He next 
inquired about little Ephraim, who 
had been eight at the time when 
he, George, left London. Had 
there been any more children born 
to his brother Ephraim? How was 
the old boy getting on himself, 
and his wife? He, George, had 
always intended to surprise the 
family by his sudden return to 
England, for which reason he had 
delayed writing month after month 
and year after year; but as his 
shattered health compelled him 
now to relinquish this intention, he 
was most anxious to hear very 
soon from his dear brother. 

Such was the general purport of 
this letter, which good and pious 
and most respectable Mr. Ephraim 
Jonas discussed on the evening of 
its arrival in secret conclave and 
consultation with his estimable 
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spouse. 
joined deep black-edged epistle, 
despatched per next mail to India: 


The result was the sub- 


‘ My dear Uncle,—Joy and grief 
are ever mingled in this terrestrial 
world. Your dear letter—the first, 
ah, so welcome! sign of life you 
have given since so many dreary 
years—has filled me with inexpres- 
sible joy, and, alas, I must in re- 
turn grieve your tender loving 
heart to its inmost fibres! Alas, 
it has pleased the Almighty, in 
His inscrutable wisdom, to take 
unto Him your brother Ephraim, 
my own dearly-beloved and revered 
father, who followed my darling 
mother on her journey heavenward 
twenty-four briefhours after her own 
decease. The Lord hath given, 
the Lord hath taken away; the 
name of the Lord be praised! 
They are beautiful words, consol- 
ing thoughts, but hard to utter, 
and bitter io dwell upon. Only a 
short month has passed since I and 
my heart-broken wife laid their dear 
remains in the cold grave. My 
mind is still too shattered to hold 
two ideas at one and the same time. 
You will bear with me and my 
weakness, my dearest uncle—I 
know you will. You may measure 
my grief by yours. 

‘My poor dear father had had 
many troubles of late years. His 
generous nature had led him to as- 
sist to the full extent of his means, 
I am sorry to say, a trusted friend 
of his, who grossly deceived him, 
alas, leaving him poor and destitute 
in his old age. It broke his and 
poor mother’s heart. I need not 
tell you, surely, that they were not 
permitted to come to actual want. 
Thank God, I was there, to keep 
them in all the comforts they had 
been accustomed to; and I now 
feel great consolation in the con- 
sciousness that not a word ever 
came over my lips to reproach my 
revered parent for his unhappy 


trust in a—no, I will not curse. 
Vengeance is the Lord’s. And I 
must still inflict another blow upon 
your loving heart. Your god- 
daughter Georgina, my dear sister, 
is no more! Some twelve years 
ago the poor child was betrayed 
into a runaway match with a wretch- 
ed play-actor, who was speculat- 
ing upon father’s purse. I was a 
mere lad then, but I remember well 
how sadly father and mother were 
cut up at the time. A few years 
after, when the first hot passion of 
anger and resentment had cooled 
down, and I had grown to man’s 
estate, we would all have gladly wel- 
comed her back, even though she 
should bring her worthless bargain 
along with her. By dear forgiving 
father’s instruction I had inquiries 
made after her. Information 
reached us that she was in Paris. 
I went there to bring her back ; I 
found her in a_ hospital—dying. 
Her wretched husband had been 
killed a few weeks before, in a 
street row. There were no children. 
I had her decently laid in the grave, 
poor girl! and brought back the 
distressing news to our unhappy 
parents. 

‘So you see, dear uncle, you and 
I are the only members left of our 
family now. Here I would stop, 
at least for the present, but that 
you inquire so kindly about “ little 
Ephraim.” 

‘ Little Ephraim, dear uncle, is a 
man now ; far from prosperous, in- 
deed, but who would be happy 
and contented with his lot, had not 
so many sad blows fallen upon him 
in his short life, more especially 
this last terrible crushing double 
loss. 

‘Dear father put me to the pro- 
fession of the law, and I am now 
managing-clerk to the great firm 
of Doluss & Frauss. It is hard 
work, morning, noon, and night, 
and not very congenial to my feel- 
ings—but what of that? We car- 














































not pick and choose, but must do 
the work assigned to us here on 
earth. My chiefs are turning in 
money by the bushel ; I am satis- 
fied with my two hundred pounds 
a year, and a chance ofa rise in 
the course of time. I have been 
married for years ; my wife is a good 
Christian woman, who makes life 
a blessing unto me. It has not 
pleased God to bless us with chil- 
dren, but He knoweth best what is 
good for us. There is a poor dis- 
tant relation of my wife’s, with six 
children to support, and nothing to 
support them on. Well, my good 
wife has made me take the matter 
in hand. So you see, dear uncle, 
the Lord thus provides for these six 
innocent ones in His own wonder- 
ful way. If we had children of our 
own we should lack the means, if 
not the will, to assist this poor 
family. So you see all is for the 
best, though in our blindness we 
often cannot see it. 

‘ But now I must really conclude. 
The writing of this letter, and the 
sweet delightful pleasure to chat, as 
it were, to my dear uncle—the only 
relation I have now left in the world 
—have quite beguiled me away for 
the time from my deep grief. My 
good wife—she was the daughter 
of the late Rev. Robert MacAulay, 
the Baptist missionary, if you re- 
member him—sends you her sin- 
cerest love and kindest wishes for 
the recovery of your health, in 
which I need not add, surely, that 
I most heartily join.—Your ever 
affectionate nephew, 


‘ EPHRAIM JONAS. 


‘Do, dearest uncle, let us soon 
hear from you again. It will bea 
blessed consolation in our grief and 
trouble. Oh, that we might have 
you here with us! That would in- 
deed be happiness ! 

This cunningly-contrived epistle 
speedily brought a reply from uncle 
George, who felt happy to send a 
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magnificent cashmere shawl as a 
gift of affection to Mrs. Jonas, and 
a draft for 500/. to Ephraim, to as- 
sist that excellent man in his good 
works. Uncle George was sorry 
to add that his health seemed to 
be getting from bad to worse, and 
he entreated his nephew to give up 
all idea of ever seeing him in Eng- 
land, and even to prepare his mind 
for the inevitable fatal end, which 
his physician had just told him 
could not be very far off now. 

This correspondence went on for 
nearly eight years, during which 
uncle George sent altogether 3000/. 
to his dear nephew. He sent him 
also 500/. to have a magnificent 
marble monument erected over the 
mortal remains of poor Georgina, 
of whom uncle George had always 
been very fond. And still the old 
man, though getting no better in 
health apparently, kept living on in 
a fashion rather tantalising to Mr. 
Ephraim Jonas and his spouse, who 
were of course anxious to finger 
the inheritance, though in his let- 
ters to the invalid the good man 
always expressed the most anxious 
and fervent wishes and prayers for 
his dearly-beloved uncle’s recovery 
to health. Of the large sums of 
money so nobly sent him by his 
generous relative he had, with pru- 
dent Christian foresight, invested 
20oo/. for their six poor /rofégés, 
and r1ooo/. as a provision for his 
beloved wife. The monument had 
been erected: it was the admiration 
of Paris! 

Two years had passed since 
Walter Lester’s accident ; the un- 
fortunate actor, who, ‘ John Smith’ 
now, had full occupation given him 
by Doluss & Frauss’s managing- 
clerk. He worked hard from morn- 
ing to night, and often half the 
night through, to earn never more 
than thirty shillings a week. His 
eldest son, Walter, was at New 
York, provided for it appeared ; 
Mary was with her uncle and aunt, 
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where she had a very hard life of 
it; but the poor girl did not com- 
plain—she knew how entirely de- 
pendent the rest of the family were 
upon the good graces of Mr. 
Ephraim Jonas, who had of late 
done something additional in aid 
of ‘John Smith,’ by putting the 
‘cripple’-—as Mrs. Jonas coarsely 
called the poor man in her private 
intercourse with her husband—into 
empty houses on the block until 
they were let again; and as there 
was always at least one house va- 
cant, the important item of rent was 
thus saved. But as Ephraim never 
did anything for any one without 
exacting something more than an 
equivalent in return, ‘John Smith’ 
and his wife had to scour and 
clean such houses from top to bot- 
tom, do all small repairs in them, 
and put them in the most present- 
able dress for letting. 

By this time Georgina, who was 
a shrewd woman, could read her 
brother pretty correctly, and form 
a true estimate of the actual 
value of his holy professions and 
sanctimonious pretences. In brief, 
she now knew him to be a sham 
and a scoundrel. Her husband, 
however, a good-natured, simple- 
minded, and single-hearted fellow, 
continued to believe in his bro- 
ther-in-law, to whom he was actu- 
ally grateful for working him to 
death, at fifty per cent clear sav- 
ing to his own pocket; for Geor- 
gina believed she had ample rea- 
son to suspect that Doluss & 
Frauss were simply men of straw, 
put forward by her crafty brother 
to take upon them the ignominy so 
richly deserved by himself for his 
own monstrous rascality in every 
way. She felt convinced that 
Ephraim was the real owner of the 
block of houses in Blank Street, 
and that Frauss had only the 
merest nominal connection with 
the ‘Philanthropic Temporary Aid 
Society.’ 


Mary was hardly ever permitted 
to visit her family—once a month 
at the most, for an hour on a Sun- 
day evening. Mrs. Jonas, who 
was altogether most adversely and 
crossly disposed to her sister-in- 
law (and very naturally so, having 
most grievously injured and most 
shamefully robbed her), did not 
approve of too much intercourse 
between mother and daughter. It 
had a tendency to make the girl 
sulky and dissatisfied with her 
place, the godly woman contended, 
and ought to be sternly discoun- 
tenanced therefore ; indeed, if she 
had her own way, she would cer- 
tainly not allow it at all. She ob- 
jected strongly also to Ephraim’s 
‘folly’ to place the ‘cripple’ and 
his wife so near his own dwelling. 
But as Ephraim found this to his 
interest (which was always the 
paramount consideration with him) 
his wife’s protest had not quite 
its usual decisive weight in the 
matter; besides, there might per- 
haps be some little dreg of shame, 
some slight trace of feeling, left in 
the man. 

These monthly visits to her pa- 
rents were like unto gleams of 
bright warm sunshine in Mary's 
dreary cold life. They were des- 
tined also to lead to the first bud- 
ding of the great universal master 
passion in her maiden heart—love, 
young love ; that exquisite all-per- 
vading rapture of heart and soul 
and mind, which has been so truly 
and so sweetly characterised by 
the poet as the link and symbol 
of kinship between man and the 
angels. 

Among the clerks in Messrs. 
Doluss & Frauss’s office was one 
William Martin, a young man of 
about twenty-eight, of highly-re- 
spectable family connections, but 
very poor and entirely dependent 
upon his earnings. In years gone 
by it had been the dream of his 
ambition to rise to the bar, and he 
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had studied hard for it; but he 
had found it impossible to raise 
the money for the fees and the 
dinners, and so he had been com- 
pelled at last to accept a clerkship 
in the office of D. & F. He was 
a sound jurist, very clever and 
skilful in his profession, but tho- 
roughly honest, and therefore cer- 
tainly rather out of place in his 
employers’ peculiar line of business, 
one would have thought. But the 
fact was he had a congenial special 
branch assigned to him, which dealt 
with law in the abstract, and in 
which his vast lore in statutes 
and Acts of Parliament, his fami- 
liarity with all the great authorities, 
and his extensive knowledge of 
leading cases and precedents, made 
him a most valuable assistant in 
the office, considering more parti- 
cularly that a hundred and thirty 
pounds a year was not much to 
pay for the excellent services ren- 
dered by the young clerk. 

Now it would happen occasion- 
ally that work had to be sent to 
Mr. John Smith requiring special 
verbal instructions to be given with 
it, and that Mr. Jonas could not 
take it himself, being otherwise 
engaged. In such cases Mr. Wil- 
liam Martin was ordered to take 
the papers to Smith and give the 
necessary explanations. In this 
way Smith and Martin became ac- 
quainted. The two men liked each 
other, and a sincere friendship was 
formed between them. Martin, be- 
ing an orphan and a bachelor, found 
a cosy snuggery and congenial com- 
pany in John Smith’s humble par- 
lour, where he soon made his wel- 
come appearance regularly every 
Sunday night. Here he saw Mary 
on one of her monthly visits. 

Mary was truly a pretty girl. She 
had ahandsome figure, good regular 
features, soft blue eyes and golden 
hair, a small well-shaped mouth with 
rosy lips and pearly teeth, and a be- 
witchingly sweet smile. There was 
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nothing showy about her ; she was 
simple, modest, and unpretending. 
She had a happy temperament and 
a lively disposition. In heart and 
intellect she might fairly be said 
to rank high above the average of 
young girls of the period. Her 
education had been attended to 
solicitously by her parents, and 
she was well and solidly schooled 
in all useful branches of female in- 
struction, and by no means igno- 
rant of ornamental accomplish- 
ments. She knew not aught of 
love yet, but was quite heart-whole 
and fancy free. 

William Martin was a manly 
young fellow, tall and well made, 
with a well-shaped intellectual 
head, pleasing fair Saxon face, fine 
expressive dark eyes, and a rich 
crop of light-chestnut hair. He 
was a straightforward true-hearted 
fellow, without deception or guile 
in him, naturally of a studious and 
rather retiring disposition, and not 
much given to the pursuit of the 
pleasures of society ; he hadattained 
the age of twenty-eight now, with- 
out having ever felt his pulses 
stirred to a quicker beat by the 
charms of female loveliness. 

There was little romance and 
less emotional excitement in the 
sweet calm love-poem of these 
two virgin hearts. They met, they 
looked, they loved. That was sim- 
ply all. It was the most natural 
thing in the world, and it came to 
pass in the most natural way. 

They were too artless and inge- 
nuous, both of them, to conceal 
the blissful secret of their young 
love, barely revealed yet to their 
own innocent hearts. 

Mary’s father had long discerned 
William Martin’s sterling qualities; 
and her mother, scanning with 
anxious maternal care and shrewd 
prudence the face and features of 
the young man, felt soon convinced 
in her own mind that that frank 
open brow and those clear bright 
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eyes showed the unmistakable pa- 
tent reflection ofa stainless soul 
and a guileless heart. So when 
William Martin, after a few months’, 
or rather a few Sunday evenings’, 
delightfully idyllic courtship, en- 
treated Mary’s parents to sanction 
his suit, they joyfully gave their 
consent. They advised him at the 
same time that it would be well, 
for form’s sake, to pay Mr. Jonas, 
the family’s ‘distant relation,’ the 
compliment of asking his assent 
also. Of course there could be no 
possible objection in that quar- 
ter; on the contrary, Mr. Jonas 
might perhaps obtain an increase 
of salary for William Martin, which 
had in fact been promised for some 
time past. 

Nor was there indeed the least 
objection advanced by Mr. Jonas 
when William Martin applied to 
him; nay, the amiable gentleman 
spontaneously promised to talk to 
Doluss & Frauss anent the rais- 
ing of his salary to a hundred and 
sixty pounds. But there would 
seem to be a fate against the smooth 
run of the course of true love. As 
misfortune would have it, one of 
young Martin’s best-matured legal 
opinions practically came to grief 
a few days after. 

Our high arbiters of the law are 
not infallible ; they will occasion- 
ally give wrong decisions. It is also 
thesame with them as with doctors— 
they have an unpleasant knack of 
disagreeing. For instance, at this 
present time there passes barely a 
week that the decision or judgment 
of some Vice-Chancellor or other 
is not ruthlessly upset by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls or the Lords Jus- 
tices ; or that a rule is not granted 
for a new trial in some case or 
other which plaintiff or defendant 
had just a few days before rejoiced 
to find finally decided in his favour, 
as he had over-fondly hoped. You 
see both law and equity are comi- 
cal things, which may easily, to 
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the eyes of those heavenly-gifted 
and heavily-paid interpreters on 
the various benches, assume as 
many different colours and shades 
as the chameleon. So it had just 
happened that a client of D. & 
F.’s, who had confidently gone into 
court upon the strength of Martin's 
opinion of the justice of his cause, 
had been declared to be decidedly 
wrong in his claim. True, the de- 
cision was reversed next term upon 
appeal to the full court, but mean- 
while the mischief had been done, 
so far as Martin was concerned in 
the matter. 

Doluss & Frauss professed to 
be so annoyed at the loss of the 
cause that they incontinently re- 
solved to summarily dismiss the 
‘incompetent’ adviser who had led 
them into the quagmire. So, at 
least, Mr. Jonas told poor Martin, 
with sympathetic tears in his eyes. 
He was shocked, he said, at the 
worse than foolish conduct of 
D. & F., but he could do nothing 
in the matter. He was even afraid 
that these men, in their unreason- 
ing resentment against the dis- 
missed clerk, would make it most 
difficult for him to find employ- 
ment in some other office. Asa 
sincere friend of Mr. William Mar- 
tin, and in the interest of his own 
dear cousin (however many de- 
grees removed), he would advise 
the shamefully-wronged young man 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. He 
would, out of his own limited 
means, advance him the necessary 
funds to emigrate to Australia, and 
lay the foundation of a new and 
more prosperous career there. He 
would solemnly bind himself also 
to send Mary out to her lover, so 
soon as the latter should have 
gained a position which would jus- 
tify his marrying. 

Now this seemed trulykind ; and 
as poor Martin actually found that 
these wretched attorneys, his late 
employers, were everywhere and 
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in every way assailing and under- 
mining his reputation for legal know- 
ledge and skill, he after a time 
despondingly began to turn a more 
favourable ear to Ephraim’s dis- 
interested friendly suggestion and 
generous Offer. 

Georgina, of course, suspected 
that her brother was somehow at 
the bottom of it all, only she could 
not possibly understand his mo- 
tive, and the curiously generous 
offer of so much money out of his 
own pocket fairly puzzled her. She 
knew not what to make of it. But 
she dared not speak openly, for fear 
of injuring her poor husband and 
her helpless family. 

The simple truth of the matter 
was that Mr. Ephraim Jonas had 
been finely scared by Martin’s un- 
expected proposal. Had uncle 
George but been dead and buried, 
his niece’s projected marriage would 
have been most acceptable to him 
indeed ; but as matters stood he 
foresaw, in his subtle craft, all the 
difficulties that might spring from it. 
There was the change of the bride’s 
family name, which it would be 
idle to expect could be kept a secret 
from the bridegroom. Martin was a 
clever lawyer. He would be sure 
to start upon a mental voyage of dis- 
covery, and he might inconveniently 
piece this and that together. This 
opened a wide vista of possible 
consequences, and unrolled to his 
mind’s eye an extensive uncomfort- 
able chapter of likely accidents, 
which might in some mysterious 
manner end in bringing to light his 
unparalleled rascality. Cautionis the 
mother of safety. Solong as uncle 
George remained in the land of 
the living there were contingencies, 
however remote, to be guarded 
against. So, acting upon the sound 
old maxim, frincipiis obsta, Eph- 
raim hac at once made up his mind 
to take the bull by the horns; 
hence the summary dismissal of 
poor Martin, and the offer of assist- 
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ance to enable him to emigrate. 
Ephraim’s offer to send Mary out 
to Australia after a time was meant 
seriously. Uncle George could not 
last for ever. In fact he had quite 
recently written to his nephew that 
his medical adviser had just or- 
dered him to Simla as a last re- 
source. 

Just at this time Doluss & 
Frauss had the good luck of catch- 
ing a new client, a Mr. Brownlow 
of Bombay, who had a disputed 
claim upon the Indian Government, 
amounting to something like two 
hundred thousand pounds, which 
the Indian courts had decided 
against him, and upon which he was 
determined to spend his last penny 
in an appeal to the Privy Council. 
Mr. Brownlow was a yellow-skinned, 
bald-headed, shrivelled old man 
of at least sixty. D. & F.’s re- 
putation for skill and sharpness 
had induced him to place his in- 
terests in their hands. His claim 
was carefully examined by the 
managing-clerk, who found it to be 
as clear as sunlight. In fact, the 
Indian Government had all along 
admitted as much, but had, ‘in the 
interest of the public purse,’ opposed 
it on the paltriest technical grounds. 
Governments are corporations who 
have no conscience. Through fight- 
ing this unhappy case against fearful 
odds of this powerful influence of 
Government, and the unscrupulous 
way in which that influence was 
used and worked in the Indian 
courts, poor Mr. Brownlow had 
been reduced from affluence to 
comparative poverty. He had only 
fifteen hundred pounds left in the 
world, which he was resolved to 
spend to the last penny, to compel 
his dishonest opponents to do jus- 
tice to him. 

D. & F. referred the matter 
entirely to their managing-clerk, in 
whom they justly placed the most 
unlimited confidence. 

Mr. Ephraim Jonas expressed his 
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deliberate opinion that this appeal 
must prove successful. Only Privy 
Council cases were always fearfully 
expensive. If he himself happened 
to be possessed of the means he 
would gladly take the case in hand 
upon the merits at his own cost, 
risk, and peril. But unhappily he 
had not, and Doluss & Frauss 
were hard-headed and stony-hearted 
men of business, who would never 
venture a penny of their own money 
upon even the most promising 
chances. They had peremptorily 
instructed him to insist upon a 
thousand pounds being placed at 
once in their hands to carry on 
proceedings, which they believed 
would just barely suffice to bring 
the suit to a triumphant end. Ina 
question of such magnitude their 
reputation was involved, and they 
must protect themselves against the 
contingency of a change of purpose 
on Mr. Brownlow’s part. Though 
he, the managing-clerk, could have 
no interest in the matter, direct or 
remote, he gave the client his hearty 


promise and assurance that all Ae 


knew and could do should be done 
to insure success. 

Mr. Brownlow was moved by 
Ephraim’s apparent warmth and 
cordiality. He placed the thousand 
pounds demanded in D. & F.’s 
hands, who thereupon undertook to 
take proceedings at once. 

But Christmas was drawing near, 
with its holiday vacation. So Mr. 
Jonas prudently resolved to post- 
pone all action till February, the 
thousand pounds being meanwhile 
profitably invested in the ‘ Philan- 
thropic Temporary Aid Society.’ 

However, in so far as the office 
was concerned all necessary pre- 
parations were made to open the 
campaign with proper vigour in 
February. 

Mr. Brownlow came often to the 
Office, chiefly to hold converse with 
the managing-clerk, whose pro- 
fessed upright religious and moral 


principles and godly conversation 
he seemed to greatly admire and 
respect, and in whom he evidently 
took a warm interest. 

Mr. Ephraim Jonas was even 
more than habitually careful and 
circumspect in his intercourse with 
Mr. Brownlow. You see there was 
a very fair chance indeed of the 
appeal to the Privy Council proving 
successful, when the man from Bom- 
bay would surely be an invaluable 
grateful friend and patron ; and if 
things should turn out wrong after 
all, why, Ephraim might console 
himself with the soothing reflection 
that he had done his duty as a man 
and a Christian and an attorney, 
and netted thereby for his own 
pocket at least two clear thirds out 
of the thousand pounds ; besides, 
Brownlow had still a little money 
left, which might by judicious man- 
agement be wormed out of him. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jonas had for years 
always passed their Christmas with 
Mrs. J.’s brother, a prosperous 
draper in Brighton. This year, 
however, there was illness in the 
family, which made it inexpedient 
to go without a formal invitation. 
As such an invitation did not arrive 
by the first post on the morning of 
Christmas-eve, the pious couple 
somewhat reluctantly determined 
to eat their Christmas dinner at 
home for once. So poor Mary 
was ruthlessly told that she could 
not go over to her parents, as she 
had to cook for her master and 
mistress, and to wait upon them at 
table, the boy Miles having left the 
house already, to pass the holidays 
with his family. 

Now it so happened that Mr. 
Brownlow called that morning at 
the office, to have a chat with his 
friend Jonas. In the course of 
conversation Mr. Brownlow bitterly 
deplored his solitary position. He 
had not a relation in the world. 
To-morrow was Christmas, when 
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millions would joyfully gather round 
the family table and fireside, whilst 
he would have to eat his joyless 
meal at a tavern. Here was a 
broad hint for Mr. Jonas, who 
seemed, however, somewhat slow 
to take it. He rapidly weighed in 
his mind the inconvenience of in- 
troducing a stranger to his house, 
and the economic leanings of his 
spouse ; but healso considered the 
promising chance of investing a 
sprat to catch a salmon perhaps. 

So after a few seconds’ silent 
pondering Ephraim decided. With 
a face suddenly overspread with a 
capital imitation of a most genial 
smile, and beaming brightly with 
the noble reflection of Christian 
charity and good-will to all men 
and all the cardinal virtues, he 
seized Brownlow’s right hand, say- 
ing, in his suavest and most cordial 
manner, 

‘My dear sir, will you kindly 
permit me to ask you to share our 
"umble meal with us to-morrow ? 
I must warn you it is only ‘umble 
fare,as we are only ’umble Christian 
people; but there is a hearty wel- 
come with it, which I hold to be 
the best spice of the social meal. 
Our dinner-hour is two. We live 
at No. 3 Blank Street, Camden 
Town. You can take the yellow 
*bus, which passes within five mi- 
nutes’ walk from our door. Do 
come. My wife will be delighted 
to make your acquaintance.’ 

‘ My dear Mr. Jonas,’ Brownlow 
replied, evidently much pleased, 
‘I will certainly avail myself of your 
hospitable invitation. You may 
expect me punctually attwo. I am 
most anxious to know your good 
lady. As to your humble fare, my 
dear friend,’ he added, with a sly 
poke in the chest, ‘I daresay it 
will not turn out quite so humble 
to me as you would make me 
think. I must tell you I dearly 
love an alderman hung in chains, 
and I am passionately fond of a 
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Nesselrode pudding; grated Par- 
mesan sprinkled over macaroni 
smothered in cream is my special 
foible. Well, well, I daresay I 
shall not be disappointed. And I 
am quite sure, my dear friend’ 
(with another sly poke in the ribs), 
‘I am quite sure that there will be 
a few bottles of old port and bur- 
gundy, and mayhap a bottle of 
Heidsick cabinet to drink your 
good lady’s health; and a flask of 
Chartreuse verte, with all the in- 
gredients for a noble punch, will 
not be wanting. Thanks, thanks, 
my dear fellow! Good-bye for 
the present. I must be off now. 
I have some little business to at- 
tend to.’ 

And warmly shaking Mr. Jonas’s 
hand, he hurried away, and was 
gone before that most uncom- 
fortably astonished gentleman could 
muster breath sufficient to utter one 
single word of objection or remon- 
strance. 

‘Why, curse the impudent fel- 
low!’ he muttered at last, slowly 
emerging from his helpless state 
of utter bewilderment. ‘ Curse 
him! curse him to the lowest 
depths of—h’m—Tophet! Male- 
diction upon the impertinent bra- 
zen-browed scamp, who coolly dic- 
tates to me what I am to place 
before him! Curse him and his 
to the thousandth generation |’ 
Mr. Jonas swore but rarely; but 
when he did he paid loving at- 
tention to it. ‘What on earth will: 
Grace say to this?’ (You see, by 
one of those inexplicable contradic- 
tions in terms, the estimable Mrs. 
Jonas had been christened Grace ; 
yes, actually Grace!) ‘Why, I 
shall never hear the last of it. 
Still, what can be done? I had 
better go home, I think, and try to 
break it to her gently, and consult 
with her about arranging the affair 
at the lowest possible expense. 
Why was I fool enough not to tell 
him plainly that we are total ab- 
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stainers and strict vegetarians at 
home? Curse my stupidity for 
forgetting that !’ 

Mr. Jonas precipitately gave or- 
ders to shut up (D. & F. had left 
for the holidays the day before), 
and actually incurred the unusual 
expense of eighteenpence for a cab, 
for which he forthwith charged 
135. 4a. to Mr. Brownlow’s account 
for consultation. 

Mr. Jonas had barely left the 
house in the morning when a 
formal letter of invitation for 
Christmas arrived from Brighton. 
Good Mrs. Jonas thereupon packed 
off Mary at once to her parents 
over the way (they happened just 
then to be in temporary possession 
of No. 8). The excellent lady 
was so glad to be able to let the 
poor girl enjoy a short holiday. 
She actually gave her sixpence to 
spend—sixpence out of her own 
pocket! Mary, with the deplorable 
ingratitude of the human heart for 
real kindness shown, was incon- 
siderate enough to ask her ‘ cousin’ 
for the two pounds wages then due 
to her. ‘No, Mary,’ replied the 
godly woman, ‘decidedly no! I 
do not hold with your spending 
your hard-earned wages upon 
your family’s Christmas festivities.’ 
(Kind, thoughtful creature, watch- 
ing over the poor child’s interest !) 
‘You want a new gown and shawl, 
and a pair of boots, and some other 
things, which will come to more 
than two pounds. After the holi- 
days I will buy them for you. I 
have no notion that you should 
run about ragged, to bring disgrace 
upon the house ; so be off with you 
atonce. We shall leave as soon 
as Mr. Jonas returns from the 
Office. I will shut up; you needn’t 
trouble. Go! The Lord’s grace 
and mercy be with you and yours 
in this festive season of Christian 
rejoicing!’ And she impatiently 
pushed poor Mary out of the door. 
A few minutes after Mr. Jonas 
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walked in, having prudently dis- 
missed the cab at the corner of 
the next street; for he knew full 
well how sternly his spouse's frugal 
mind would disapprove of the sin- 
ful expenditure of eighteenpence 
upon locomotion—as if the two- 
penny bus was not good enough for 
an ’umble Christian like Ephraim. 
Mr. Jonas plunged at once 7x 
medias res, ere his wife could open 
her mouth. He clearly and suc- 
cinctly placed the matter before 
her, then paused for her to reply. 
He had not to pause long. 
‘Goodness gracious! what does 
the fool mean?’ shouted his irate 
helpmate, in a burst of angry amaze- 
ment. ‘ Why, Ephraim, what has 
come to you, man? How dare 
you invite any one to come here to 
eat and drink up our substance? 
And a yellar niggur like the likes 
of him! (Mrs. Jonas looked upon 
all comers from India indiscrimi- 
nately as yellar niggurs.) ‘I will 
not submit to it, sir, I can tell you. 
I will not have it. Why, if the man 
were destitute and could not get a 
dinner, I would not say so. I hope 
I know my Bible. He who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord. 
Amen.’ (Even Ephraim could not 
quite master an uncomfortable feel- 
ing at this God-defying blasphemy.) 
‘ But a fellow as can pay for his 
meal at a tavern or a dining-house 
—pshaw! You do not think I’d 
let a fellow like that put his fork 
into my dish, do you? NotI, I 
can tell you, Mr. Jonas; so there 
is an end of that. Besides, we are 
expected at Brighton to-night, and I 
have sent Mary home to enjoy her 
holiday. I am not the woman to 
work the poor girl at this great 
Christian festival season, which 
should bring peace and joy and 
good-will to all men and to all 
women. No, Ephraim, not I; 
whatever you may think of it. I 
wonder where is your fear of the 
Lord, and your love of your fellow- 
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creatures ?’ (Here Ephraim felt un- 
comfortable again ; surely this au- 
dacious hypocrisy in private was 
enough to bring down a judgment 
from heaven. It did not, though ; 
at least not just then.) 

‘Well, my dear,’ he replied, ‘if 
it cannot be done, it cannot, of 
course. I will just write him a 
line, that we have been suddenly 
called to Brighton on account of 
your sister-in-law’s sudden alarm- 
ing illness. Yes, I think that will do.’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind, Ephraim. 
There is no need that you should 
write. It will answer much better 
to tell him that afterwards, face to 
face. Iam going to pull down all 
the blinds and put up all the shut- 
ters. When he comes to-morrow 
and finds the house quite shut up 
he will at once conclude that some- 
thing serious has happened ; and 
you can explain easily to him that 
the telegraph called suddenly, to 
take us away at once, and how in 
our anxiety and trouble we never 
thought of the invitation till Christ- 
mas morning, when it was, of course, 
too late. You can tell him that we 
passed all the night at poor sister’s 
bedside, and she began to mend 
only towards morning.’ 

So it was settled; and ten mi- 
nutes after the two ‘umble fol- 
lowers of Christ were on their way 
to the London Bridge station. 

Just before they started, Ephraim 
remembered that he had not yet 
paid the thirty shillings due to 
‘John Smith’ for last week’s work. 
He was going over with the money 
when his wife stopped him impa- 
tiently. 

‘Do not lose time with such 
tomfoolery, Ephraim ! she cried. 
‘ They would only spend the money 
in dissipation now. ‘They will be 
very glad to have it next week.’ 

‘ But, my dear,’ interrupted Eph- 
raim, ‘I am afraid they have no 
money in the house ; and how are 
they to get their Christmas dinner ?” 
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‘Oh, stuff and nonsense! What 
business have poor people with 
Christmas dinners? If they have 
squandered their means, it serves 
them right to starve for a few days. 
It will teach them habits of econo- 
my. That slut Mary wanted her 
wages, forsooth ; but I sent her off 
with a flea in her ear. She was 
pretending to cry; she is always 
ready to do that. But J am not a 
softy if you are, Ephraim. I dare- 
say they can get credit at the 
baker’s—and if not, a little starva- 
tion will do them rather good than 
harm. Besides, isn’t there an 
uncle at the corner of next street ? 
You just come along, Ephraim.’ 

Mr. Jonas, who, indeed, actually 
felt something like a flush of shame 
striving to mantle his cheeks at 
the mention of the avuncular rela- 
tion at the corner of the next street, 
gave way, however, to the gray 
mare’s pulling, and walked off with 
her, with the Christmas dinner of 
the poor family at No. 8 in his 
pocket. 

Georgina, happening to look 
over the way quite casually, saw 
the two carefully secure the cuter 
door to No. 3 and walk off, with- 
out ever looking back. She 
burst out crying. 

‘This is too bad,’ she sobbed. 
‘He has forgotten us. He is gone. 
And there is no food in the house, 
and no money beyond poor Mary’s 
sixpence; and William will be 
here to-morrow. Well, never mind,’ 
she continued, after a time, more 
calmly, ‘never mind! My gown 
must go, and my boots, and my 
shawl, and the brooch which dear 
uncle George gave me on the day 
when he left us, now more than 
twenty-six years ago—dear uncle 
George!’ Here she had another 
little cry. ‘I’ll make up the bundle, 
and take it round when it gets 
dark. It is a poor heart which never 
rejoices. We will have our little 
feast on the great day of salvation 
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at least, despite of my vile brother’s 
and his wretched wife’s monstrous 
cruelty.’ 


Mr. Brownlow had given his ad- 
dress at a house in Great Pulteney 
Street, Golden Square, where he 
occupied a third floor back, which 
was only prudent in him, as every 
farthing of his money might be 
required for law expenses before 
there would bea chance of winning 
his suit. It was owing to the same 
cause that he dressed rather shab- 
bily. Indeed his whole attire, 
hat and boots included, would 
barely have fetched a pound at Rag 
Fair. It was on this very account 
that he had felt highly pleased with 
the managing-clerk’s cordial assur- 
ance that he (Ephraim) was not one 
to look at a man’s outer garb; he 
preferred to look to what was in 
him—which was quite true, indeed, 
only he meant what was in his 
pocket. 

However, when Mr. Brownlow 
left the office of Doluss & Frauss, 
on the day before Christmas, he 
wended his way to the Albany in- 
stead, where he opened with a 
patent key the outer door to an 
elegant suite of apartments in F. 
Here he was most deferentially 
received by a tall gorgeously-attired 
Indian, who, at a few words ad- 
dressed to him in Hindostani, 
summoned several other Hindoo 
servants, who attended Mr. Brown- 
low to his dressing-room—for this 
suite of apartments evidently was 
his own. 

A short time after, Mr. Brown- 
low, simply but elegantly attired, 
left the Albany again, and walked 
down Piccadilly. At a mews in a 
by-street he summoned a horsey- 
looking man, who came up with 
all the alacrity of a well-trained 
servant. 

‘James,’ said Mr. Brownlow, 
‘put the bay to the trap, and get 
all the things on this list. You 


know where to get them. Have 
them packed up neatly, and take 
them to this address,’ handing him 
a slip of paper. 

‘What name, sir?’ said James, 
after glancing at the paper. 

‘ Never mind the name, James. 
You have simply to deliver the 
things at the number. Do not put 
on livery; go as you are. Do not 
reply to any question the people 
of the house may ask you ; simply 
say you know nothing about it, ex- 
cept that you are ordered to leave 
the things there, and that the per- 
son sending them hopes they will 
enjoy them. If they say there 
must be a mistake, say there is 
not, and there cannot possibly be, 
and you have no time for discus- 
sion ; then drive off as fast as you 
can. Here is something for you 
to make you jolly at Christmas. 
I shall not want you again before 
next Tuesday. I hope you may 
enjoy yourself to your heart’s con- 
tent.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; thank you 
kindly,’ cried James, overjoyed at 
the rich Christmas-box given him 
by his master, who walked leisurely 
back to Piccadilly, where he got 
into a hansom, ordering the cab- 
man to drive him to the Oriental. 


James executed his master’s or- 
ders. He had to drive to several 
shops, and it being Christmas-time 
he had a glass here and a glass 
there, so that he got just a little 
confused in his memory. It was 
snowing fast as he was driving to 
Camden Town. He took the ad- 
dress repeatedly out of his pocket 
to look at it; so the snow-flakes 
fell upon it, and the number got 
slightly blurred with the wet, and 
began to look rather uncertain, 
more especially to a somewhat un- 
steady eye. 

*Is it a height? is it a three? 
he muttered doubtfully to himself. 
‘Bless me if I can make it out! 
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It looks like a height—yet I do 
not know exactly. Stop a bit,’ as 
a bright idea struck him. ‘ Here 
goes—heads for height, tails for 
three!’ and he tossed a penny-piece 
into the air, catching it again dex- 
terously on the palm of his hand. 
‘Height it is, hurrah! All right 
now! And he drove quietly on 
to Blank Street. 


Georgina was just preparing to 
make up her bundle, when a loud 
postman’s knock came to the door. 
She went to it, followed by her 
husband, who was curious to see 
who the party could be, or from 
whom the letter could come. 

There was a trap at the door, 
with several cases and hampers. 

‘This ’ere is number height, 
Blank Street ? inquired the driver. 

‘Yes,’ replied Georgina ; ‘ this is 
No. 38.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the driver. ‘ Just 
you come here, mister, and catch 
this ere hamper ; and you, missus, 
take them two cases from me, care- 
ful and steady. There—that will 
do. You take them inside your- 
self; I have no time to wait.’ 

And having dexterously deposit- 
ed his parcels in the street, with the 
assistance of the utterly amazed 
people of the house, he was pre- 
paring to drive off, when Georgina 
called to him, 

‘Stop, my good man! there must 
be some mistake here.’ 

‘ There is no mistake,’ he inter- 
rupted her ; ‘ there can be no mis- 
take.’ 

‘But who is the person who 
sends this, and what is the name 
of the party to whom you have been 
instructed to deliver it?’ persisted 
the lady. 

‘There ain’t no person in the 
case at all, there’s only number 
height ; so don’t you detain me any 
longer.’ 

‘ But,’ said the husband at last, 
diffidently and beseechingly, ‘surely 
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you might give us a hint. Now 
come, was it Mr. Jonas who sent 
the things ?” 

‘ Egad, how sharp you are! How 
did you find it out? Of course it 
was Mr. Jonas. Well, I never knew 
the like uf such sharpness before ! 
With this he drove off, chuckling to 
himself, ‘Ha, ha! master thought 
to do it very clever, and yet this 
’ere chap finds it out at once. Well, 
I never!’ 

Georgina and her husband were 
dumbfounded, so was Mary, and so 
were the boys; and their wonder 
increased when the hamper and 
the cases were opened. There was 
a fine turkey, with such lots of 
sausages ; a delicious ham ; plenty 
of eggs, cream, Devonshire butter, 
macaroni, Parmesan and Stilton ; 
pounds upon pounds of all sorts of 
fruit; burgundy, port, and sherry, 
and champagne and Farintosh, and 
best old pineapple and Chartreuse ; 
and a variety of other nice things, 
sufficient to fairly take away one’s 
breath merely to recite them ; and, 
among other rarities, actually a 
pound of wax candles ! 

The contemplation of all these 
good things threatened to upset 
poor Walter Lester’s balance of 
mind. 

‘Now then,’ he cried triumph- 
antly, ‘what did I say, Géorgy? 
You see your brother can come out 
when there is a chance given him. 
He must have given that dragon 
of a wife of his the slip some hours, 
and got all the things together, to 
make us happy and merry at Christ- 
mas. What do you say to this 
now, eh?’ 

‘IT cannot make it out at all,’ re- 
plied Georgina, utterly perplexed ; 
‘but Iam convinced still that there 
must be some mistake. I am sure 
Ephraim could not possibly ever 
have dreamt of an act of such 
lavish kindness as this. But never 
mind, Walter dear, you shall have 
it your own way. Whoever has 
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sent this, may Almighty God re- 
ward him for turning our sorrow 
into joy !' 

*O mother dear,’ said Mary, 
with bright tears of happiness pearl- 
ing in her soft blue eyes, ‘ what 
will William say when he comes 
to-morrow ?” 

‘I say, George, won’t we have a 
game of snap-dragon, that’s all!’ 
cried Johnny, the younger of the 
two boys. 

‘I should think so, Johnny—and 
lots of pudding! Oh, my!’ replied 
the elder brother. 

The two small girls—Alice, just 
past eight, and Annie, the youngest 
child, about six—were clapping 
their little hands with rapturous 
joy. 

‘What a blessing it is, dear Mary, 
that we got coals in yesterday! So 
we may at once set about the pud- 
ding ; Johnny and George will at- 
tend to the raisins and the peel. 
O Walter dear, we'll have one of 
our old plum-puddings over again ! 
How merciful God is to us!’ 


‘ Yes, Mary darling, I have made 
up my mind at last,’ said William 
Martin to his sweetheart on Christ- 
mas morning. ‘I am going to ac- 
cept your cousin’s generous offer ; 
I will try my fortune in Australia. 
I know you will wait for me, 
dearest.’ 

‘Wait for you, William ? ay, that 
I will, and if it were for fifty years 
to come; but I feel how bitter it 
is to part. Would to God you had 
succeeded in finding something to 
do here !’ 

‘Ay, darling, I reécho that prayer- 
ful wish from the depths of my 
heart; but you see, dearest, those 
scoundrels have done for me here. 
It is a curious, though most bitter, 
experience to make, that the more 
infamous, the more monstrous, the 
injustice done to a man, the more 
eager will the world show itself to 
crush him. But never mind, darling 
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Mary ; there may be brighter days 
in store for us yet.’ 

‘Yes, William dear, there are 
sure to be brighter days. You 
are so noble, so true, so kind, that 
I know Almighty God will be good 
and gracious to you. But I think 
it is time for me to go and help 
mother to dish-up.’ 

They were in the front par- 
lour, standing near the window. 
Before turning away to go to the 
kitchen Mary casually glanced 
through the window along the 
street. No. 3 was nearly opposite 
No. 8. Somewhat to her surprise 
the girl saw an old, rather shabbily- 
attired man at the door of No. 3 
over the way, vigorously plying 
the knocker. As there was no 
response, he went a little out into 
the street and surveyed the front 
of the house, evidently in con- 
siderable perplexity. 

‘John Smith’ and Georgina just 
then came into the parlour. Mary 
called their attention to the old 
man. 

‘You had better call him over 
here, Mary, to tell him that there 
is no one at home there to-day,’ 
said the mother. 

Mary went to the door, and beck- 
oned to the old man to come over 
to her. 

‘ There is no one at home there, 
sir,’ she said. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Jonas 
are gone to Brighton, to pass the 
Christmas holidays there.’ 

‘Gone to Brighton—to pass the 
Christmas holidays?’ slowly re- 
peated the old man. ‘I find it 
difficult to understand. I was in- 
vited to dine with Mr. Jonas to- 
day. I cannot make it out at all.’ 

‘Poor old gentleman!’ said 
Georgina pityingly to her husband, 
casting a half-inquiring, half-appeal- 
ing glance at him; ‘he seems to 
have nowhere to go to for his 
Christmas dinner, and he looks 
poor. I say, dear,’ she added hesi- 
tatingly, ‘God has so mercifully 
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provided for us to-day, ought we 
not—’ 

‘Of course, mother, we ought ; 
you take the very thought from my 
lips,’ heartily responded her hus- 
band ; then turning to the old man, 
‘My good sir, if you are disap- 
pointed in your expected dinner at 
our cousin’s over the way, and will 
permit me to ask you to join us, 
you are heartily welcome. You 
come just in the very nick of time.’ 

Whether Mr. Brownlow—for it 
was, of course, that gentleman— 
would have accepted the invita- 
tion under ordinary circumstances, 
we will not stop to inquire; per- 
haps he might have declined ; but 
he seemed to be strangely attracted 
by Mary’s face; and he looked 
also with sharp scrutiny at Mary’s 
mother. He seemed bewildered 
somehow. ‘ Cousin,’ he muttered ; 
‘why, I do not know of any cousin 
of Ephraim’s.’ Then he seemed 
suddenly to make up his mind. 
‘Yes, he said cheerfully and 
heartily, ‘I thankfully, most thank- 
fully, accept your generous invita- 
tion ; and without more ado he 
walked in. 

When he saw the boy George 
he visibly started. ‘This is very 
strange,’ he muttered to himself ; 
and all the time the dinner lasted 
his eyes were ever wandering from 
Mary to George, and from George 
to the mother of the children. It 
was only towards the end of the 
meal, when the pudding was placed 
triumphantly on the table, sur- 
rounded on all sides and _ sur- 
mounted by a sea of blue flame, 
diversified by occasional streaks of 
white and red fire, that he seemed 
to throw off this painfully evident 
preoccupation, and took his share 
unrestrainedly in the general con- 
versation and enjoyment. And 
now he seemed for the first time 
struck with the richness of the fare 
and the choice wines, which con- 
trasted strangely with the poor 
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appearance of the place, the plain- 
ness of attire of his hospitable 
entertainers, the three small table- 
cloths joined together to make one, 
the doubtful cracked plates, the 
odd assortment of glasses, the 
black-handled knives and steel 
forks, and many other unmistak- 
able signs and tokens of straitened 
circumstances. 

The master of the house had 
by this time got warmed by the 
generous wine, and his heart was 
expanding, whilst his habitual dis- 
cretion was correspondingly giving 
way. 
‘Ah, you look about you with 
amazement, I can see. You won- 
der how such poor people as we 
are can afford such a Christmas 
feast as this. Cease to wonder ; 
it is all the gift of a noble-minded 
man. It is our cousin Jonas over 
the way who has sent it to us, that 
we might pass a happy Christmas.’ 

‘I do not believe a word of it, 
think and say what you may, 
Walter dear.’ Here William Mar- 
tin looked up, rather surprised. 
Mrs. Smith had always called her 
husband John or Mr. Smith. What 
did she mean by calling him Wal- 
ter now? ‘I know that Ephraim is 
the least likely man in the world 
to do a generous thing. No, no! 
Somebody else has taken compas- 
sion on our misery.’ 

‘Well, my darling Georgina,’ 
persisted her husband, ‘ you know 
the man who brought the things in 
the trap admitted as much when 
I taxed him with being sent by 
Mr. Jonas. You remember he was 
astonished, and said I must be a 
sharp fellow to have found it out.’ 

‘James has made a mistake, I 
see,’ muttered Mr. Brownlow to him- 
self. ‘ But how is this? Georgina? 
Cousin Jonas? I am lost in per- 
plexity.’ Here his eyes wandered 
once more to George, and from 
him to his mother. Suddenly they 
seemed riveted upon a small golden 
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brooch, with a rose in garnets and 
a forget-me-not in turquoises. 
‘May | venture to ask you, madam,’ 
he said, with some slight tremor in 
his voice, ‘to let me look at that 
pretty brooch of yours ?” 

Georgina took off the brooch 
and handed it to the old gentle- 
man. ‘To her intense surprise he 
turned it over, and touched a small 
spring at the back, which opened, 
displaying a miniature portrait of 
a handsome young man. 

‘Gracious heavens, madam! 
Your name is Georgina. What is 
your family name? Who gave you 
this brooch? Answer me, madam; 
for God’s sake, answer me!’ he 
cried, trembling with uncontrol- 
lable excitement. 

Mrs. Lester, on her part, gazed 
fixedly at the old man, evidently 
striving to conjure up some more 
than half-forgotten recollections of 
the past. 

‘ Answer me, madam ; for God’s 
sake, answer me!’ repeated the 
old man, rising from his seat and 
leaning over the table, with his 
eyes fixed on Mrs. Lester’s, as if 
he would read her very soul. 

‘My family name is Jonas,’ 
Georgina responded, in a half- 
dreamy, semi-unconscious way, still 
striving to remember. ‘ This brooch 
was given to me by my dear uncle 
George when he left us some 
twenty-six years ago.’ 

Here the old gentleman, with 
surprising agility, jumped right on 
the table and down on the other 
side, threw his arms round Mrs. 
Lester’s neck, and folded her in a 
close embrace. 

‘Georgina, darling Georgina!’ 
he cried, the hot tears running 
down his yellow, deeply-furrowed 
cheeks. ‘ My beloved niece! O 
merciful Father in heaven, this is 
bliss far, far beyond my wildest 
hopes !” 

Here sobs stifled his voice. 

‘Uncle George, dear uncle 
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George!’ cried Georgina. ‘ Time 
has changed you sadly; but I know 
you again—I know you again. 
Your kind eyes have never left 
my memory, though I was a mere 
schoolgirl when you went away 
from us.’ 

Suddenly a revulsion of feeling 
seemed to come over the old man. 

‘Villain ’ he shouted, raising 
his clenched hand to heaven. 
‘ Scoundrel, measureless scoundrel! 
He has grossly lied to me; he has 
shamelessly robbed me—robbed 
me of some of my richest affection ; 
for I care not for the paltry dross 
he has swindled me out of. Ah, 
Master Ephraim, we shall see, sir, 
we shall see! You shall find a 
stern and unrelenting judge in me. 
Why, my own darling Georgina, 
what think you of this monstrous 
villain of a brother of yours, who 
has made me believe for years that 
you were buried in Paris, and has 
got five hundred pounds out of me 
to erect a monument over your 
grave! Ha, ha! 

And the excited old man, stirred 
to the very depths of his heart, 
poured his strange tale into the 
ears of his amazed listeners. He 
had brought with him all Ephraim’s 
letters written to him in India. He 
read them all, with occasional out- 
cries of execration of the monster 
who had pennedthem. He briefly 
told how his sojourn at Simla had 
marvellously restored him to com- 
parative health and strength ; how 
he had resolved to return to Eng- 
land, to behold his dear nephew 
(ha, ha!) once more face to face ; 
how, as he had acquired immense 
wealth, he had wished to remain 
unknown to him for a time to try 
him ; how his friend Brownlow had 
intrusted to him his appeal to the 
Privy Council; how the specious 
professions of Ephraim and the 
cunning hypocrisy of the man had 
completely taken him in ; how he 
had succeeded in obtaining an in- 
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vitation to his house ; how he had 
sent the hamper and the two cases 
to No. 3; and how a providential 
chance had led to the most lucky 
mistake, to which he was indebted 
for his present exquisite happiness. 


There is little more to be added. 

The day after Christmas young 
Walter Lester suddenly and unex- 
pectedly made his appearance at 
his parents’ dwelling. Mr. Swind- 
lem had found in New York men 
so much smarter than himself that 
he had deemed it expedient to try 
his juck elsewhere. In a fit of 
remorseful kindness he had paid 
for Walter’s passage home. This 
return of the eldest-born was felt 
as an additional blessing by the 
whole family, and by no one more 
so than by uncle George. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jonas re- 
turned from Brighton, a few days 
after, a fearful blow was awaiting 
them. 

Georgina, good, kind-hearted, 
forgiving woman as she was, 
Mary, Walter Lester, and William 
Martin warmly interceded for the 
wretch Ephraim, but to no avail. 
The stern old Indian would not 
be turned. from his fixed purpose. 

He left Ephraim the choice be- 
tween disgorging the money he 
had swindled him out of, with pro- 
per interest, and facing the awful 
results of a criminal conviction. 
Ephraim submitted. 

Being, of course, very much put 
out by the unfortunate turn of his 
affairs, he foolishly quarrelled with 
Doluss & Frauss, and _ insulted 
them grossly. They were clever 
scoundrels like himself, and they 
knew him thoroughly. They swore 
to be revenged. Taking advan- 
tage of their ostensible position, 
they cleared out Ephraim’s de- 
posits at the bank, together with 
the capital of the ‘ Philanthropic 
Temporary Aid Society.’ Doluss 
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also raised a large sum on mort- 
gage upon the Blank Street estate. 
They succeeded in making their 
escape from England. With a 
view of securing some slight hold 
over his imperious wife, Ephraim 
had made Doluss & Frauss trus- 
tees to her settlement. When they 
made up their minds to betake 
themselves to other climes, they 
thought it would be a pity to let 
so much good money remain be- 
hind ; so they took it with them, 
leaving Mrs. Jonas penniless. 

The loss of his wealth preyed 
heavily upon Ephraim’s mind. He 
took to hard drinking, neglected 
his business, and lost it. When he 
was reduced to something like 
poverty the godly conventicle, of 
which he had been so shining a 
light, suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that he could not be a just 
and righteous man, so they sternly 
expelled him. 

Mrs. Jonas left her husband so 
soon as she found that he was 
ruined. The prosperous draper in 
Brighton, her brother, dropped all 
intercourse with the woman who 
had lost her money, and could not 
now possibly be expected to benefit 
his children in any way. 

When Ephraim was last seen in 
England he was just on the point 
of shipping to Australia. Mr. 
William Martin, the rising young 
barrister, who had shortly before 
happily succeeded in gaining Mr. 
Brownlow’s cause, had paid his 
passage and presented him with 
a complete outfit, and with a few 
hundred pounds to start afresh in 
the new country. 

Mrs. Jonas is a monthly nurse 
now. She could give points to 


Sarah Gamp. So it is by no means 
unlikely that she may come to 
greater grief yet. 

James has been most richly re- 
warded by his master for his lucky 
toss-up. 
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PAUL DALBIAC. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


Not very much of a crowd, but a 
very select one. Groups of threes 
and fours scattered about, regarding 
with real or feigned criticism each 
picture. A few of the weaker sex 
seated in the centre of the room 
with eye-glasses and opera-glasses. 
The usual scene, in fact, that year 
after year goes on in the Royal 
Academy. 

‘Here it is, Dillon. By Jove, 
what a good place they have given 
it, too!’ And a man called Har- 
grave points eagerly to a picture 
hanging low on the wall. 

It is not a very large picture or 
a very elaborate composition, nor 
is the drift of its meaning very 
plain; but still it is a painting at 
which any art connoisseur would 
pause to look, and in which the 
most severe critic would discover 
much to commend. There is an 
earnest signification underlying it, 
and a dramatic power about it, 
which makes Dillon understand 
the hold it has gained on Hargrave. 
The scene represents a mountain 
gap, and the background of the 
picture is entirely occupied by 
scenery of the boldest and most 
luxuriant character. There is no 
ruggedness in the grand outline of 
the towering hills, for they are 
clothed in a royal drapery of almost 
tropical verdure, while on one side 
a sunny valley stretches away, 
bounded by walls of living green, 
and flecked by a hundred vicissi- 
tudes of light and shadow. This 
part of the picture is inexpressibly 
charming, and is painted with a 
fidelity, a reality of treatment, and 
Strict attention to detail which 
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makes it almost impossible to be- 
lieve that it is not a faithful copy 
of Nature. The foreground of the 
piece is brightened by a small 
river that dashes into sight round 
the base of a lordly mountain, and, 
widening out in the sunshine, lies 
smooth and clear as crystal, just 
where the bluffs that overlook its 
edge make a break, and a narrow 
road leads down below overhang- 
ing hills to the waters. And here it 
is that the interest of the picture 
centres, for here lies a small skiff, 
which contains two figures in a very 
dramatic pose. One is a woman, a 
girl whose hat has fallen off into 
the water and is slowly floating 
down the stream, while she herself, 
with every mark of a recent strug- 
gle in her disordered dress, her 
loosened hair, and flushed resolute 
face, is springing forward as if to 
gain the land. The other figure is 
aman, who stands erect, and holds 
her back with one arm, while with 
the other he loosens the boat from 
its fastening, preparatory to pushing 
it out into the stream. The action 
is very well managed. For there 
is nothing strained or stiff, nothing 
overwrought or weak, about either 
attitude, and the faces of both the 
man and the woman are so strongly 
marked, so thoroughly individu- 
alised, that if they were portraits 
they would be recognisable at a 
glance. The girl is singularly 
beautiful, and as her face is up- 
turned, and the heavy masses of 
gold-brown hair fall back from it 
and roll like a tide of bronze down 
her back, it is easy to trace every 
line of the delicate features : the clear 
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haughty nose, the exquisite mouth, 
the finely-arched brows, the deep 
large dark eyes, full of indignant 
scorn and passionate resentment ; 
the complexion white and pure 
as the petal ofa water-lily. Her 
dress is very plain, but a glance is 
enough to show that she is a lady. 
Quite as evidently her companion 
is what is called a gentleman. He 
is tall and well made, and a studied 
roughness of costume only brings 
out more plainly the aristocratic air 
stamped upon his whole personal 
appearance. His face is half turned 
aside, showing the profile, which is 
very handsome and full of deter- 
mined resolution—resolution dif- 
ferent from that of the girl, inas- 
much as hers is evidently hot as 
fire, while his is as cold as steel. 
The mouth is compressed, the nos- 
trils are drawn, and in the eye there 
is a look of exultant triumph. 

‘A wonderful picture, but what 
on earth does it mean?’ and John 
Dillon turns over the leaves of his 
catalogue hastily. 

** 134. A Dream Picture. Paul 
Dalbiac.” Who's Paul Dalbiac? 
Do you know him, Hargrave ?’ 

‘I should think I did! Paul 
Dalbiac is my best friend, and the 
best fellow in the world—a little 
given to dreaming, perhaps, of 
which you have an evidence there.’ 

‘You mean that he dreamt the 
subject of the picture.’ 

‘Not only that, but he dreamt 
the /ikenesses, the exact prototypes of 
which exist to my certain know- 
ledge.’ 

‘Pshaw !’ 

‘True, on my honour; and let 
me tell you, my dear fellow, “that 
there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy.”’ 





Paul Dalbiac. 


PART I. 


Two years before this, Paul Dal- 
biac and Hargrave shared a studio 
in West Brompton; a studio not of 
over-large dimensions, nor got up 
with any regard to ‘effect,’ but a 
comfortable enough place to while 
away several hours of the day in 
sketching and painting for two 
men who were artists by choice 
more than by necessity. Paul 
Dalbiac, as Hargrave had said, was 
a bit of a ‘dreamer,’ and for some 
time had been thoroughly absorbed 
in working out his picture. It was 
one broiling day in July, when the 
‘ picture-fever,’ as Hargave called 
it, was very strong on him. 

‘Lake-red, burnt-sienna, chrome- 
yellow!’ he muttered impatiently, 
turning over a heap of tube-paints 
that lay on a table by the side 
of his easel. ‘ Bistre, gamboge! 
Why, what the deuce has become 
of the thing, Hargrave ?” 

‘Of what?” 

* Have you carried off the ultra- 
marine? I can’t find it anywhere.’ 

‘Ultramarine? I don’t know; 
probably I have.’ 

‘ Well, please be good enough to 
return it,’ said Dalbiac, in an im- 
petuous voice. ‘I have been look- 
ing for it everywhere, and wasted 
more time than the confounded 
thing is worth.’ 

‘Take permanent blue.’ 

‘No, I want ultramarine. What 
is the reason you cannot let my 
paints alone?’ 

‘What is the reason you cannot 
be friendly or obliging?’ returned 
the other, with a laugh. ‘It is so 
much less trouble to borrow from 
you than to send out and buy. 
Here, catch it.’ 

He suited the action to the 
words, and as he spoke a small 
tube went flying through the air 
straight at Dalbiac’s head; but the 
latter caught it deftly, and having 
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done so, commenced mixing some 
of the contents on his palette. 
While he was occupied in this way 
Hargrave watched him closely, and 
at last spoke abruptly. 

‘What are you painting at, 
Paul ?” 

‘Oh, a scene,’ was the curt re- 
joinder. 

‘Humph, considering the num- 
ber of scenes you have on hand, 
that is something like saying, a 
picture. What scene?’ 

‘Come and satisfy yourself if you 
are curious.’ 

Apparently from some reason or 
other Hargrave was curious. He 
laid down his brush, and with his 
palette still on his thumb came 
down the long room, and walking 
round Dalbiac’s easel, paused in 
front of it. The first thing he did 
was to give a whistle; then he 
looked up, and said, 

*So you are at that again ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dalbiac coolly, ‘I am 
at that again. It is impossible to 
help it. Every time I stop paint- 
ing I have the dream over again, 
and each time it seems to grow 
more vivid. Last night I could 
hardly believe that it was not reality. 
You may laugh if you like, but I 
tell you it is the strangest thing I 
ever heard of.’ 

‘I am not laughing,’ said Har- 
grave, truthfullyenough. ‘I haven’t 
the least inclination to laugh, Paul, 
for I really believe if this thing goes 
on you will turn clairvoyant after 
a while, and be dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions like the rest of 
them. IfIhad been in your place 
I would have made a stand against 
it.’ 

‘What was the good of making 
a stand against it?’ asked the other. 
‘It is all very well to talk in that 
way when you haven't fe/¢ the 
thing, but, by Jove, if you had—’ 

‘I hope I shouldn’t have taken 
leave of my senses, as you seem to 
have done.’ 


‘How do I seem to have taken 
leave of my senses ?” 

‘ Are not all your pictures lying 
untouched, and have you done a 
stroke of work on any but this for 
a month past?” 

‘And how could I help either 
one or the other? I felt absolutely 
incapable of touching them, and 
irresistibly impelled to work on at 
this. I have tried again and again 
to put it down, but there is always 
some strong force compelling me 
to resume work at it.’ 

‘That is exactly what is the 
matter, said Hargrave senten- 
tiously, thrusting his right hand 
deep into the pocket of his artistic 
blouse, and looking severely at the 
picture as if it were a culprit, and 
he had been a judge prepared to 
pronounce sentence of death. 
‘This sort of talk is not like you, 
old fellow, and it sounds badly, 
indeed it does. A man can do 
anything he wants to do, and if 
that precious picture was mine, I 
would cut it up into strips and 
chuck it into the fire.’ 

‘Ts it such a daub, then?’ 

‘A daub! Confound it! You 
know as well as I do that it is bet- 
ter painted than anything you have 
ever done; and that is what pro- 
vokes me. The thing has acquired 
such a hold on you, that you have 
put into it the very best of your 
power. Paul, I really don’t think 
it’s right.’ 

Paul Dalbiac laughed; then 
looked up from the paints he was 
mixing, and gave a glance, half 
loving, half critical, at his handi- 
work. 

‘There’s one thing certain,’ he 
said ; ‘it has a look of reality, hasn't 
it?” 

‘It has a devilish look of reality ! 
I could swear you had painted 
every stroke from actual sight. 
Paul, are you sure you never saw 
anything like it—anything that 
may have been lying dormant ir 
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your brain, and unconsciously 
brought forth ? 

‘I am perfectly sure. I never 
saw the scene, or anything resem- 
bling it, in my life; and as for 
the people, of course I never saw 
them.’ 

‘You might have seen worse- 
looking ones.’ 

‘Yes, I think I might. But, 
Hargrave, stand back now. I 
want to work.’ 

Hargrave drew back a little, but 
still went on regarding the work 
with a disapproving face. 

‘There's one thing I don’t un- 
derstand,’ he exclaimed suddenly. 
‘ How did you have the patience to 
paint that scoundrel without pitch- 
ing him out of the boat? 

‘It was hard,’ Paul answered, 
with a smile; ‘ but then I had no 
option in the matter. You won't 
believe it, Hargrave, but there has 
been a strange sort of power at 
work to make me paint this thing. 
I don’t deny that it has a fascina- 
tion for me, but it has a strong 
repulsion also, especially this 
scoundrel, as you call him.’ 

‘ The girl is a splendid creature, 
though, and she is making a gallant 
fight of it. What is to become of 
her, Dalbiac ? 

* How should I know ?” 

‘ Paint a rescuer at least. Don’t 
let that villain have it all his own 
way. By Jove, he looks so trium- 
phant, that it is more than one can 
stand.’ 

‘Whom should I paint, and 
where should I paint him? There 
was no rescuer in my dream.’ 

‘ Paint him there,’ said Hargrave, 
pointing to a shelving bluff crowned 
with luxuriant foliage that over- 
hung the river just beyond the 
boat. 

‘As for who he should be, you 
are welcome to put me in. I'd 


like to have even an imaginary 
chance of punching that rascal’s 
head ! 


Or, as you are the better- 
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looking of us two, besides being 
the stronger, put yourself in, Paul.’ 

Dalbiac flushed a little. He 
certainly looked no unfit subject 
for a picture as he stood there in 
all the strength and stateliness of 
early manhood, his well-knit figure 
uniting muscular power and grace 
of proportion in such rare degree 
that it might have served as a 
model for an athlete, and his frank 
handsome face full of the pleasant 
light that had never failed to pre- 
possess any one who looked upon 
it. Just now the blue eyes were 
gazing intently at the picture so 
strangely suggested, so faithfully 
worked out, and the lips were smil- 
ing under the long fair moustache 
that fell over them and matched 
the crest of crisp curls above the 
brow. He shook his head at last. 

‘No, no! You know what we 
used to say at Dusseldorf, “ always 
be faithful to your inspiration.” I 
have never seen mnyself in this pic- 
ture.’ 

‘Nor any one else ?’ 

‘Nor any one else.’ 

‘Well, it is hard on the poor girl, 
I must say,’ returned Hargrave, in 
a tone of commiseration. ‘I wish 
the thing was in the fire, for it has 
bewitched you. Come, Paul, let 
us leave work for a while, and try a 
tour ofrustication—London is broil- 
ing. I am sure we both need fresh 
subjects. I am sick of my ever- 
lasting genre, and I am sure you 
must be sick of this. By the bye, 
how often do you dream your in- 
teresting dream? Every night? 

‘No; only when I stop painting 
this.’ 

‘ And is it always the same? Do 
you never see the dream at an 
earlier or a later stage ?” 

‘I have never seen anything be- 
yond what I have put down here.’ 

‘ And how do you feel in regard 
to it?’ 

Dalbiac laughed a little. ‘I am 
not imaginative or easily impressed 
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asarule. Primarily, I feel that it 
is confoundedly queer; and second- 
ly, I feel that I should like to get 
my hands on that fellow.’ 

‘I can comprehend that sensa- 
tion. But you have not answered 
my question. Shall we go some- 
where ?” 

‘My dear Hargrave, “ some 
where” is delightfully indefinite ; 
and I thought, moreover, that we 
had decided that we had overrun 
the exchequer, and must put up 
with town out of season.’ 

‘Stuff! I know a land of milk 
and honey—don’t open your eyes 
wider than you can help—where 
money is next to unknown and 
quite unnecessary.’ 

‘Robinson Crusoe’s isle ? 

‘Nothing of the kind ; something 
much nearer home—the north of 
England, in the Lake district. The 
most magnificent scenery in the 
world can be found there. Your 
“travelling tourist” is absolutely 
unheard of; the people are simple, 
patriarchal, and hospitable; the 
necessities of life are so abundant 
that pounds, shillings, and pence 
are at a discount.’ 

‘In a word—Arcadia ; and lo- 
custs and wild honey to support 
the inner man. And how are we 
to go—walk ?” 

‘Not quite, mon ami! Listen 
to my plan, it is at once compre- 
hensive and practical. We'll take 
the train from King’s Cross; then, 
when we reach the picturesque, 
we'll shoulder our knapsacks and 
sketch-books and take to our feet. 
We may have to rough it occasion- 
ally, and no doubt we shall some- 
times have to go fasting ; but still 
if we can succeed in putting only 
a hundredth part of the beauty we 
shall see on canvas, we shall make 
a fortune, and that’s a considera- 
tion.’ 

‘It sounds tempting,’ said Paul, 
balancing his palette on his thumb. 
‘But my picture—’ 


‘Hang your picture! It is ex- 
actly that which I am anxious to 
take you away from. If we stay 
here, and you work at it much 
longer, I shall be reduced to the 
necessity of calling in a procession 
of priests to exorcise you with 
“bell, book, and candle.” Come, 
I am in earnest. Will you go?’ 

Dalbiac looked irresolutely at 
his painting. It cost a severe 
struggle to resolve to leave it be- 
hind; but he knew that if he did 
not go, Hargrave himself would 
not consent to leave town, and the 
hot breathless dog-days were upon 
them; so, after a while, he made up 
his mind to the sacrifice. 

‘If it must be, it must,’ he said, 
with a sigh. ‘Yes, I'll go, Har- 
grave. But I doubt if I shall see 
anything half so lovely as this in 
all our travels.’ 

He pointed as he spoke to the 
girl in the foreground of his picture; 
at which Hargrave shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away. 

‘ The spell is in the witch’s face,’ 
he said, with a laugh. ‘I don’t 
think there’s a doubt, Paul, that it 
is, and that it has bound you hand 
and foot.’ 


PART II. 


‘ABSURD your arguing the mat- 
ter further,’ said Richard Percival, 
regarding his wife with a frowning 
brow; ‘I tell you, once for all, that 
Blanche shall never marry that man.’ 

Now if there was one thing 
more than another which his family 
and friends had known of Richard 
Percival, it was that his decisions 
were final, and that if he once said 
of anything it ‘shall’ or it ‘shall 
not’ be, the matter might be re- 
garded as affirmatively or nega- 
tively settled. He had never been 
known to change his mind; so 
when he looked at his wife now, 
and said in the tone of a Persian 
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satrap, ‘Blanche shall never marry 
that man,’ Mrs. Percival felt that 
all argument was futile, and sink- 
ing back in her chair, uttered no- 
thing save a low reproachful sigh. 

‘I cannot imagine how Blanche 
could ever have got such an idea 
into her head, or how you could 
ever have thought that I would 
consent to it,’ her husband went 
on, in that tone of intense irrita- 
tion which shows when the ther- 
mometer of masculine anger is fast 
approaching fever-heat. ‘It really 
seems as if I never go away from 
home that the household does not 
manage to get into some mischief. 
The last time it was Dick’s scrape; 
and now you coolly tell me that 
Blanche wants to marry the most 
unprincipled scamp in the county.’ 

‘My dear! exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
cival, in a tone of expostulation. 

‘Yes,’ said her lord and master 
unflinchingly, ‘I mean exactly what 
Isay. I never knew a Tregarthon 
that was zof an unprincipled scamp ; 
and from all I hear of this young 
man he bids fair to increase the 
family reputation. Of course they 
don’t lie or steal, or deliberately 
break all the commandments ; but 
they are a set of gambling, duelling 
desperadoes, and I would see 
Blanche in her grave before she 
should marry one of them.’ 

‘But, Richard, is it fair to judge 
in this way?’ cries Mrs. Percival, 
with an attempt at appeal. ‘This 
young man has been travelling all 
over the world, and only came back 
the other day, and he seems very 
different from the rest of the family. 
Of course I know what the Tre- 
garthons are, but he seems very 
different.’ 

‘He might seem like an angel 
of light, and yet I should not trust 
him,’ is the dry answer. ‘ Besides, 
I tell you I have heard of him. I 
am not given to spreading gossip, 
but Luxmore was at Baden at the 
same time as this Algernon Tre- 
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garthon was, and he told me. of 
more than one scandal in which 
his name was prominent. Youmight 
like such a husband for Blanche, 
but I shouldn't.’ 

Mrs. Percival sighed deeply and 
helplessly. She knew that to try 
and combat her husband’s will 
was to dash herself against a rock ; 
and yet she sighed, partly for her 
daughter’s disappointment and 
partly for her own. Her heart was 
set on possessing Mr. Algernon 
Tregarthon, with his handsome 
haughty presence and prepossess- 
ing manners, for a son-in-law. She 
looked at her spouse, but his firmly- 
set mouth and determined physi- 
ognomy were not encouraging; so 
pausing a time, she found nothing 
better to reply but— 

‘I am sure I don’t know what 
Blanche will say !’ 

‘That is not a matter of much 
importance,’ said Blanche’s father. 
‘ As for what she will do—she will 
abide by my decision, and have 
done with this lover of hers.’ 

‘You forget that he has proposed 
to her. She must see him or write 
to him about your decision.’ 

‘She will have to do neither one 
nor the other. I shall see him and 
settle the matter myself.’ 

‘But don’t you think—’ 

‘I think you are as absurdly in- 
fatuated as Blanche herself,’ Mr. 
Percival interrupted impatiently. 
‘I said a moment ago that it is 
useless to argue. My mind is 
made up, and I am the head of 
my own household. You can tell 
Blanche what you please, or you 
can send her to me.’ 

‘I think I had better tell her,’ 
said the wife meekly. 

‘Do so, then. She will doubt- 
less think me a hard-hearted tyrant 
and herself an injured victim ; but 
take care that she doesn’t think 
there is any hope of her being ulti- 
mately allowed to marry the man.’ 
Mrs. Percival made no reply, 
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and, from her habit of obedience, 
rose and left the room. Once in 
the hall, with the closed door be- 
tween herself and her imperious 
pasha, she stood and wrung her 
hands. She was a fragile, help- 
less-looking woman at all times; 
but the thorough helplessness of 
her aspect came out with peculiar 
and almost ludicrous force just 
then, as she stood at the foot of 
the staircase gazing out absently 
on the lawn, and dreading the 
meeting with her daughter even 
more than she had lately dreaded 
the meeting with Mr. Percival. 
Blanche was a spoiled termagant, 
and ruled her mother with a rod 
of iron. 

‘Everything falls on me,’ the 
poor woman murmured, in an in- 
jured tone; and then she began to 
mount the stairs. 

Before she reached the second 
floor gay voices floated to her ear, 
and when she paused on the 
landing a door just in front of her 
was half open, giving a pleasant 
glimpse of a chamber airy with flut- 
tering white drapery, fragrant with 
the scent of roses and honeysuckle 
clambering round the window, and 
full of a ripple of girlish laughter 
proceeding from two _ unseen 
mouths. Mrs. Percival guessed at 
once that Blanche’s bosom friend, 
Lou Damer, was with her ; but 
that young lady was so entirely 
one of the family that no house- 
hold secrets were kept from her, 
and her presence did not afford 
an excuse for procrastination. So 
Mrs. Percival advanced to the 
door, and as the two girls looked 
up the matron’s face told her story 
before she had time to open her 
lips. 

‘Mamma, something is the mat- 
ter! 

‘A great deal, Blanche,’ was the 
despondent answer. 

‘Has papa come back ?” 

‘Yes,’ 


‘ Have you told him about Alger- 
non?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?” 

‘He says that he would sooner 
see you in your grave than allow 
you to marry Algernon Tregar- 
thon ! 

‘What ?” 

‘He absolutely refuses his con- 
sent,’ said Mrs, Percival, sinking 
into the nearest chair, and looking 
at her daughter with an air of ap- 
peal. ‘It’s not my fault, Blanche: 
I said all I could; but you know 
your father. If I had gone down 
on my knees to him it would not 
have had any effect; he refuses 
his sanction to this marriage.’ 

‘He has no right to do so!’ 
flared Blanche, her eyes all aflame, 
her face flushing, her form quiver- 
ing. ‘ You need not look at me, 
mamma! If he was my father a 
hundred times over, he has no right 
to refuse without a reason, and he 
has no reason. Everybody says 
there’s not a word to be said against 
Algernon.’ 

‘His family, Blanche !’ 

‘His family are not himself, 
even if you choose to believe what 
is said about them. For my part, 
I don’t believe half of it.’ 

‘But your father says he has 
heard some unpleasant things about 
Algernon Tregarthon himself.’ 

‘He might hear slanders and 
falsehoods about anybody,’ Blanche 
answered. ‘I see he has brought 
you over to his opinion, mamma. 
Of course ¢/at was to be expected! 
Only don’t think that 7am going 
to submit like this. If papa has 
any charge to make against Alger- 
non, he ought to do so openly, and 
allow him to refute it; but to stab 
a man’s character in the dark! It 
looks uncommonly like slander- 
ing !’ 

* Blanche ! 

Mrs. Percival stood in awe of 
her beautiful and imperious off- 
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spring ; but this was too much to 
bear with patience. 

‘Blanche, you forget yourself. 
Your father never said an untrue 
thing in his life ; and with reason 
or without reason, of course he has 
a right to decide who you shall 
marry.’ 

*He has wor!’ cried Blanche; and 
as she stood there, with her face 
growing momentarily whiter and 
her eyes darker, it was easy to see 
that she inherited a good deal of 
her father’s obstinacy. ‘ Nobody 
has such a right without some rea- 
son for its exercise. It would be 
tyranny. I will see Algernon, 
and—’ 

‘You are not to see him any 
more, interposed Mrs. Percival 
hastily. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘It is plain enough what I mean, 
Blanche. Your father says you are 
not to receive any more of Mr. 
Tregarthon’s visits or attentions ; 
and that he himself will settle the 
matter.’ 

Blanche looked at her mother 
and gave a great gasp. Such an 
arbitrary dictum seemed to her so 
outrageous, that it was almost in- 
credulous. But a moment's reflec- 
tion showed her the folly of wast- 
ing expostulation or indignation on 
Mrs. Percival, who was the mere 
mouthpiece of her husband; so 
without a word she turned to leave 
the room. 

‘ Blanche, where are you going !’ 

‘I am going to papa,’ Blanche 
answered stubbornly. ‘I must 
speak to him. Don’t try to detain 
me, for I must, I w#// go!’ 

And she quickly ran down-stairs. 
Listening in mute consternation, 
Mrs. Percival heard her cross the 
hall, knock at her father’s door, 
enter and close it behind her. 
Then she looked up at Lou Damer, 
who laughed and shrugged her fair 
shoulders. 

‘It is a case of Greek meeting 
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Greek,’ the latter said ; ‘I think 
we may reasonably expect a big 
tug of war.’ 

‘Blanche is sure to be worsted, 
then ; and whatever happens, both 
are sure to blame me.” replied the 
long-suffering matron. 

Half an hour passed. At the 
end of that time the door below 
opened, and Mr. Percival’s voice 
was heard calling to his wife. 
When she arrived on the scene of 
action, he pointed to his daughter, 
who stood in the middle of the 
floor flushed and defiant. 

‘There is a young lady who has 
adopted a belief in the right of her 
sex to choose husbands as well as 
rule them,’ he said sarcastically. 
‘She refuses to obey my command 
with regard to this Mr. Tregarthon, 
and announces her intention of 
“ keeping faith” with him. Whether 
that romantic phrase means an 
elopement or not, I don’t know, nor 
do I care. I have told her that she 
shall never marry him with my con- 
sent or in my house. If she chooses 
to disgrace herself by eloping, that 
is her own affair. I have no inten- 
tion of locking her up.’ 

‘And I have no intention of 
eloping,’ said Blanche proudly. 
‘ You know me well enough, papa, 
to know that. If I must submit to 
your orders I shall doso. But I 
only submit, I do not yield. That 
is, I still hold myself engaged to 
Algernon, unless he chooses to 
break the engagement.’ 

‘Even when I forbid it ? 

‘Even when you forbid it, unless 
you give me a reason for your de- 
cision.’ 

‘ That is to say, there are to be 
a series of clandestine meetings 
going on all the time ?” 

‘No. I hope I shall never for- 
get myself enough for that ; but if 
I meet him at friends’ houses, I 
shall treat him as heretofore.’ 

‘Then I shall send you where 
no such interesting meetings can 
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take place. Alicia, will you see 
that her things are packed? I pro- 
mised my brother Henry that she 
should go and stay with him and 
his wife in the summer, and this 
summer she shall go.’ 

‘But Ryde, Richard ! 

‘Ryde is not a fit place for 
young women who refuse to obey 
their fathers,’ Mr. Percival answer- 
ed coolly. ‘You can go there if 
you wish, and take the younger 
girls, but Blanche shall go to 
Apthorp.’ 

‘O Blanche, why don’t you 
yield to your father!’ cried Mrs. 
Percival, with an appeal which her 
daughter's face showed her was 
pain. ‘You will be miserable in 


the wilds of the North, I know you 
will.’ 

‘That is papa’s affair,’ Blanche 
asserted, in a hard voice; ‘and if 
he chooses to send me into exile 
and virtual prison just because I 
won't give up an honest gentleman 


who loves me well enough to merit 
some constancy, why, I cannot help 
it. The threat of being sent to 
that dreadful Apthorp will not make 
me do a thing I wouldn't do with- 
out it! 

‘I did not expect to make you 
do anything; and Apthorp is not 
a threat, it is a certainty. Get 
ready at once, and I shall take you 
there myself to-morrow,’ her father 
ordained sternly. 

He left the room as he finished 
speaking, and immediately after- 
wards Blanche broke away from 
her sympathising mother, and rush- 
ed up-stairs. The reason of this 
was apparent: when she reached 
her own room she was in a perfect 
deluge of passionate tears. After 
a while she calmed down, and then 
the tale of her woes was poured 
into Lou Damer’s ears. The dis- 
gust of the latter was immense 
when she heard that instead of 
Ryde, for which they had been 
making gay plans and prepara- 
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tions, Blanche was sentenced to 
banishment at Apthorp. Like 
most young ladies who have only 
visited fashionable seasides in oc- 
casional summers, she had a deep 
horror of ‘ burying herself’ in the 
heart of unknown country, and the 
warmth of her friendship and the 
extent of her self-sacrificing spirit 
may be judged by her saying at last, 

‘ If it is absolutely settled, if you 
really are to go, there is one thing 
certain, Blanche. You can’t go 
alone, as your mother says you 
would die there. Ifyou are not to 
be at Ryde, it has lost its attraction 
for me. Soif you think your uncle 
and aunt would welcome me, I 
will go into banishment with you.’ 

‘Lou! Blanche looked up and 
actually smiled through her tears. 
‘You are not—you cannot be in 
earnest ! 

‘I am, though, if you care to 
take me.’ 

‘But it would be too abomin- 
ably selfish to permit you to sacri- 
fice yourself like that !’ 

‘Really it will be my own fault 
if I choose to immolate myself on 
the altar of friendship, and I sha’n’t 
blame you ; and after all, Apthorp 
may not be so dreadful as we im- 
agine.’ 

‘No, no! I cannot let you doit. 
There is no help for me; Cesar 
has spoken, and I must obey. But 
you must go to Ryde, and do my 
flirting and dancing as well as your 
own ; console poor Algernon, and 
write me long accounts of every- 
thing, and—’ 

‘ And be wretched all the time, 
knowing how dull and lonely you 
are. No, dear; I am bound north- 
wards. Mr. Percival won’t look 
on me as a spy, I hope, and refuse 
to take me?” 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘Then regard the matter as 
settled. And now let us see what 
dresses we shall take into exile 
with us.’ 
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‘Sackcloth and ashes,’ Blanche 
murmured, with a weary sigh. 


PART III. 


In one of the most remote and 
picturesque spots in the Lake dis- 
trict, the two girls soon found 
themselves domiciled under the 
roof of Mr. Henry Percival. As 
far as material comfort went, they 
had nothing to complain of; for 
although the whim of pitching his 
tent in the wilderness had seized 
the host, he had not thought it 
necessary to leave all the luxuries 
of civilisation behind him. His 
wife, too, was one of those women 
who carry an air of ‘refinement 
wherever they go; and the hardy 
little country children, though free 
and frolicsome as kids, were still 
full of instinctive courtesy and good 
training. On the whole, it was a 


very smiling and happy home to 
which the exiles were welcomed, 
and Blanche thought she had never 
seen a prettier picture than the old- 


fashioned country house, with 
irregular wings and gables and 
pillars wreathed in luxuriant creep- 
ers. It is creditable to the two 
girls to say, that for a time they 
were so much enchanted by the 
exuberant beauty and overflowing 
vitality of this fair region, and so 
ready to echo Mr. Percival’s praise 
of the pure air and life-restoring 
powers, that they almost forgot the 
gay seaside they had lost, and even 
the admirers mourning for them. 
Whether Blanche entirely forgot 
the lover who was the cause of her 
banishment was a matter open to 
doubt ; but at least she did not 
regret him very effusively, and 
threw herself with very sincere zest 
into the simpler pleasures of the 
daily life. Mrs. Percival, who had 
dreaded a moping lovesick damsel 
on her hands, was delighted with 
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the bright lovely creature, who 
took an interest in cows and calves 
almost equal to her own, who went 
on long rambles with the children, 
coming back laden with sweet wild 
flowers and luscious wild fruits, and 
who never seemed to think itneces- 
sary to revenge herself on her en- 
tertainers for the chance which had 
thrown her on their hands. 

Still, Blanche and her friend 
were modern young ladies, with 
all the tastes and feelings of their 
class. The view from their win- 
dow was magnificent ; but at times 
they could not help thinking that 
the view would be materially im- 
proved if there was even a glimpse 
of another roof or the smoke of 
another chimney. As it was they 
were utterly isolated; and after 
they had read all the available 
books and played all the available 
music, time began to hang a trifle 
heavy on their hands. 

‘Lou,’ said Blanche, after she 
yawned five times consecutively 
one afternoon, ‘let us call the 
children and go for a walk : I am 
sick to death of doing nothing, and 
seeing nothing but the reeds shaken 
by the wind; and even scrambling 
over the country will be an occupa- 
tion.’ 

‘I am sure I am willing,’ Lou 
answered eagerly ; ‘only there’sa 
very dark cloud coming up from 
the south, and I shouldn’t like to 
be caught in a storm, for fear of 
being swept into the lake.’ 

‘ wonder if I should mind that?’ 
Blanche murmured meditatively. 
‘I wonder if Algernon would think 
that I had drowned myself for his 
sake? Dear me! Lou, do you 
know we have been a month here ? 
Who would believe it ? 

‘ZI for one! cries Lou Damer, 
with a shrug; ‘without meaning 
disrespect to anybody, I confess 
I have been in more lovely places. 
Suppose we do go out and get swept 
away, Blanche. It would make a 
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sensation, and we should bea nine 
days’ wonder anyhow.’ 

‘I am not sure of even nine 
days’ fame. Look! see how that 
cloud is sweeping up; in five 
minutes the storm will be on us.’ 

In less than five minutes Mrs. 
Percival hurried in, advising that 
the window should be closed. 

‘It is no ordinary storm that is 
coming,’ she said ; ‘ that cloud and 
the sudden dead calm mean mis- 
chief. Don’t stand in that draught, 
Blanche; you don’t know how 
dangerous it is.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ Blanche 
answered, keeping her position, and 
watching with interest the premo- 
nitions of the coming storm that 
seemed to seize all Nature. The 
black-lined cloud, which a few 
minutes before had been a mere 
speck on the horizon, now obscured 
the sunlight, and was spreading 
rapidly over the sky, overcasting 
the bright day with grim determi- 
nation. But as yet all was silent. 


The trees were hushed as if spell- 
bound, and the only sound on the 
air was that of the birds, which 
were flying about and seeking refuge 
under the eaves of the house with 


low distressed cries. The air was 
heavy and close, and involuntarily 
Blanche gasped for breath. 

‘ What a strange dead hush there 
is!’ she cried ; and as she said it her 
eyeschanced tofall on two strangers, 
who were advancing up the lawn 
with the evident intention of asking 
shelter. They were men, young, 
stalwart, and dressed in nonde- 
script travelling suits. But although 
the knapsacks they carried proved 
that they were pedestrians, a 
single glance showed Blanche that 
they belonged to a grade of society 
rarely represented in that wild part 
of the country. She turned round 
to call Mrs. Percival’s attention to 
them; but as she did so, there 
came a vivid flash of dazzling, 
blinding light, a clap of thunder 
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that shook the house until it quiver- 
ed, acrash that sounded as if dooms- 
day had arrived ; the next thing 
was a scream from Mrs. Percival. 

‘Look !’ she cried; ‘the large 
oak has been struck by lightning.’ 

Blanche and Lou rushed forward, 
and, regardless of danger, all the 
three women clung round the win- 
dow. They saw then the mean- 
ing of the awful crash. A gigantic 
oak just in front of the house had 
attracted the electric fluid, and its 
mighty trunk had been literally 
cleft asunder ; one half still stand- 
ing, the other lying across the lawn, 
and including in its downfall one 
or two small trees. A tempest of 
rain and wind was sweeping by, 
but still they were able to perceive 
that a man—only one—was driving 
his way to the house, and that Mr. 
Percival was hurrying out to meet 
him. When they met, the stranger 
muttered some words in an excited 
manner ; then turned and ran back 
to near where the boughs of the 
fallen oak lay wildly tossing about. 

‘There were two of them,’ said 
Blanche, witha shudder. ‘One has 
been struck.’ 

As she spoke, they saw the ser- 
vants unite their strength in lifting 
aside a heavy limb of the tree, while 
Mr. Percival and the stranger drew 
from beneath it an apparently 
senseless figure, and bore it to the 
house. 

The three affrighted women ran 
down-stairs, and met the proces- 
sion in the hall. On one side 
knelt Mr. Percival, endeavouring 
to discover the extent of the injury, 
and on the other his companion, 
feeling his pulse and warmly call- 
ing his name. 

‘Paul, Paul!’ he said. ‘ My dear 
fellow, are you much hurt ?” 

Blanche and Louisa Damer, 
who had paused in the background, 
exchanged glances of commisera- 
tion. ‘Poor fellow,’ whispered the 
former; ‘look how young and 
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handsome he is. He may be only 
stunned by the fall of the tree—not 
by lightning. I wonder if they have 
tried restoratives. Aunt Emily! 

She turned eagerly towards Mrs. 
Percival; but she was gone, and 
was bending over the stricken man. 

‘Salts of ammonia might restore 
him,’ Blanche went on, speaking 
nervously. ‘I'll go for some. 
Wouldn’t you, Lou ?’ 

Before Lou Damer could answer, 
she was gone, speeding away like 
a deer, and returning in a moment 
with a vinaigrette. Hargrave, bend- 
ing over his friend in an agony of 
fear and anxiety, was not aware 
that any one was near him, until a 
soft hand put something into his 
hand, and a soft voice said, 

* Try this, it may restore him.’ 

Mechanically he looked down, 
and held the smelling-bottle to his 
friend’s nostrils. The salts were 
strong, and the effect instantaneous. 
Paul Dalbiac gave a gasp, his lids 
lifted, the eyes opening, as it 
chanced, full on Blanche’s face, 
and every member of the group 
marked his violent start, but only 
Hargrave understood him when he 
raised his head, crying, 

‘ The picture !—and then sank 
back fainting. 

There was a great commotion. 
In a measure they were reassured 
by perceiving that he had not had 
a shock from lightning, but they 
soon discovered that one shoulder 
had been dislocated by the fall of 
the tree. 

So he was carried to a room, and 
such remedies applied by Mr. 
Percival (who was a good amateur 
doctor) as would insure a little re- 
pose. 

‘The poor fellow jerked his 
shoulder. That was the reason 
he fainted. We must replace it, 
and then everything must be kept 
quiet,’ was the fiat of the master of 
the household. 


Putting the shoulder in its 
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place was after some difficulty 
accomplished, but keeping every- 
thing quiet was another matter, 
since the whole family were in 
a fever of excitement. Indeed, 
considering their quiet habits, there 
was reason enough for excitement. 
A storm almost unexampled was 
raging, the old oak was shivered, 
and two strangers—one of them 
dying perhaps—were harboured in 
the house. Blanche and Lou were 
as excited as the rest, and ad- 
mitted the fact to each other. 

‘It is in consequence of the life 
we have been leading,’ Lou re- 
marked philosophically. ‘We were 
in the condition to be “ pleased by 
a rattle, tickled by a straw,” in the 
way of “sensations.” Not that I 
think this was like a rattle or a 
straw. Heavens, what a flash that 
was! I shall never forget it.’ 

‘I shall never forget that poor 
fellow’s face as he lay insensible,’ 
Blanche murmured. ‘And when 
he opened his eyes he looked at 
me more strangely than you can 
imagine ; he absolutely might have 
fancied me a ghost. And then his 
cry, did you hear it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ And he said it looking straight 
at me, as if / was the picture he 
meant !’ 

‘I wonder what put a picture 
into his head ?” Lou observed mus- 
ingly. 

‘ They are artists,’ Mrs. Percival 
broke in, ‘out on a walking tour. 
The dark one told my husband 
they were coming here for shel- 
ter.’ 

‘How sad it seems to be hurt 
like that!’ Blanche said pityingly. 

‘It would seem much more sad 
if he were dead,’ remarked matter- 
of-fact Lou. 

They were talking like this when 
Mr. Percival, accompanied by the 
‘dark’ artist, entered; and Har- 
grave thought it a pleasant and 
home-like scene, especially after 
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his lengthy absence from anything 
which bore the stamp of refine- 
ment. He looked at the pretty 
room with its open piano and 
dainty furniture, and the women 
in their elegant dresses and glossy 
coronets of hair. Then he turned 
to his host, and said, in a tone of 
sincerity which could not be 
doubted, 

‘If poor Paul were well, how he 
would enjoy this !’ 

Every one liked him the better 
for his frank unselfishness, his quick 
remembrance of a friend where 
many men would only have thought 
of themselves. They soon found 
he was a thorough gentleman, and 
when once the ice of first acquaint- 
ance thawed, they enjoyed his 
society as much as he did theirs. 
He was a genial companion, and in 
his studies at Diisseldorf his talent 
as a raconteur had been fully ap- 
preciated ; so no wonder they en- 
joyed the history of his adventures, 
and the more because, by a few 
happy touches, he always contrived 
to throw the chief glory of his nar- 
rative on poor suffering Paul Dal- 
biac. Then they talked of this said 
Paul, and wondered what he had 
meant by his strange exclamation. 
They could not forget this, and 
went on marvelling over it, exhaust- 
ing imagination in conjectures. It 
was a pity they were not possessors 
of Hassan’s famous cap, for if they 
had entered the room assigned to 
the two men, they would have had 
their curiosity gratified. Paul was 
wide awake, and addressed himself 
eagerly to the other. 

‘Well, Hargrave, what is she 
like ? 

‘Amazingly like the picture. 
Yet not so much as to justify your 
fainting like a girl, Paul.’ 

‘It was the shoulder made me 
faint,’ Paul said, with a flush at his 
falsehood. ‘ Hargrave, I never was 
more astonished in my life than 
when I opened my eyes on that 


face—the very face of my dream. 
It sent a thrill through me, as if I 
had seen a ghost.’ 

* You looked as if you had,’ was 
the dry answer. 

‘Did anybody notice it?” 

‘They must a// have noticed it, 
but are too well-bred to say much 
about it. I never saw more refined 
people, Paul, and yet they are 
buried alive in this lonely wilder- 
ness. Is it not a strange taste ?” 

‘ They love man less and Nature 
more than most of us do,’ said 
Paul. ‘But that face, how it 
haunts me! I cannot get over the 
shock the first sight of it gave me. 
Do you think Fate has brought me 
here to see it?” 

‘To get your shoulder dislocated 
more likely. Rubbish, Paul! what 
morbid ideas and feelings you are 
tumbling into! The girl resem- 
bles your picture, but not so very 
much. The same general cast of 
features, the same eyes and hair, 
that is all. Your fancy has done 
the rest.’ 

‘My fancy has done nothing,’ 
Paul replied decidedly. ‘I tell 
you it is the very face of my dream. 
It has a different expression only. 
Hargrave, you cannot imagine how 
queer it makes me feel.’ 

‘No; but I can imagine that it 
will throw you into a fever. Devil 
take the picture and everything 
connected with it! Do stop talk- 
ing, and go to sleep. There’s an 
opiate here the old gentleman 
said I was to give you if you didn’t. 
On my honour, Paul, you'll find 
when you see her that there is no 
such astonishing likeness. She is 
charming, I admit, and the other 
one—there 7s another one, you 
know—even more so.’ 

‘It is she,’ said Paul. 

But he spoke softly, as if to him- 
self, and then he lay quite still, and 
before long sank into heavy sleep. 
In an hour or two he woke sud- 
denly with a gasp and a start; the 
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dream had come to him more 
vividly. 





PART IV. 


THE next morning Mr. Perci- 
val found his patient in a very 
feverish condition, and an imme- 
diate order was issued for close 
confinement and medical treat- 
ment. Paul rebelled at first, but 
was soon brought to order by his 
hostess’s bright face and gentle 
voice. On the third day he was 
emancipated from durance, and 
suffered to make one of the group 
who, with books and work, were 
gathered on the shady lawn, not 
far from the spot where he was 
struck down. In three days Har- 
grave had managed to make him- 
self at home ; but Paul had none 
of this genial free-and-easy way 
about him. He was more polished 
than the other, more full of stateli- 
ness, more keenly alive to the 
shades of social courtesy ; but he 
was grave and a little dreamy, a 
characteristic that might pass for 
reserve. 

‘We are all thoroughly charmed 
with Mr. Hargrave,’ Mrs. Percival 
said, as she came out of the house, 
and looking at the group on the 
lawn. 

Paul replied with a smile, 

‘I can well believe that, and I 
don’t wonder. Hargrave is such a 
good fellow that he deserves to 
charm everybody. How delicious 
it looks out here !’ 

‘We sit here a good deal. 
Blanche, here is Mr. Dalbiac, who 
I am glad to say is well enough to 
join us. I hope— 

What she hoped was left to con- 
jecture, for as she spoke Blanche 
turned round, and her face, again 
suddenly presented to Paul’s gaze, 
made him stagger back into a chair 
near at hand, without a word pass- 
ing his white lips. For the life of 





him he could not help it. He 
knew how strange such conduct 
must appear ; he knew that several 
pairs of eyes were regarding him in 
surprise ; he knew how he had pre- 
pared himself for the meeting ; yet 
he could not help it, and he could 
not say a word. The weird feel- 
ing that we all have when anything 
bordering on the supernatural comes 
near us seized him without any 
warning, and, try as he would, he 
sat tongue-tied, spellbound, with 
the face of his dream looking at 
him. It was Hargrave who came 
to his rescue with commendable 
quickness. 

‘Paul, you shouldn’t forget that 
you are still an invalid. Shall I 
get you some water ?” 

‘Thank you,’ Paul answered, with 
a grateful look; then he glanced 
up at Blanche. 

‘Miss Percival, pray excuse me. 
A sudden faintness, a giddiness, 
quite overcame me. I had no idea 
I was so weak.’ 

‘It would be strange if you were 
not. Do sit still. Will you not 
have a fan?’ she said softly. 

He took one she handed to him, 
laughing to himself the while that 
he, of all people, should be play- 
ing the hysterical fine gentleman, 
and after a moment ‘ Richard’ was 
himself again. Blanche thought 
him handsome, handsomer even 
than when she beheld him, pale and 
stunned, on the day of the storm, 
and she could not help noticing— 
a woman of less perceptive faculty 
than herself must have noticed— 
that her face, her manner, every- 
thing about her, seemed to have a 
strange interest for him. It was 
not exactly admiration—she had 
been too long accustomed to that 
to mistake it—nor curiosity, nor 
anything else for which there was 
a definite name, but an interest 
that puzzled her by its singularity, 
and yet fascinated her by its in- 
tentness. More than once she 
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caught the clear handsome eyes 
regarding her with a gaze so keen 
and strange that it amused her even 
while it perplexed her. 

‘I wonder what is the matter 
with me? she thought. ‘ People 
don’t generally stare at me as if I 
had lost my nose, or suffered some 
other calamity of the sort. I must 
ask Lou what the meaning of it can 
be.’ 

‘It must be that he has your 
portrait.’ 

* But it can’t be that. 
resemble some picture.’ 

‘ Mr. Hargrave says every line of 
the face is identical, and I wish you 
could have heard him describing 
the manner in which the picture 
fascinated Mr. Dalbiac. It was to 
get away from going on painting at 
it that they came on a tour.’ 

‘And ran full tilt on the original,’ 
cried Blanche. ‘It is laughable, 
and yet dreadful. It is like spirit- 
ualism or clairvoyance. Nonsense, 
Lou! I don’t believe it.’ 

‘I should amazingly like to see 
the picture, Blanche.’ 

‘And so should I!’ 

And they had their wish. 

In the evening the subject was 
again resumed, and Paul, after 
much reluctance, fetched, not the 
picture, but a small crayon dupli- 
cate of it. 

‘This is very carelessly done. I 
am not sure you will see the like- 
ness,’ he remarked to Mrs. Perci- 
val. 

It might have been carelessly 
done, but still there was graphic 
power in every stroke, and the 
whole scene was transcribed as for- 
cibly and clearly as on the canvas 
left behind in the forsaken studio. 

‘ What a strangely-drawn scene!’ 
Lou cried. ‘Why, the girl is 
Blanche herself. Mr. Dalbiac, you 
cannot have drawn it before you 
saw her.’ 

Paul pointed to a date two 
months back. 
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‘This was the first sketch I made. 
It was drawn on that day.’ 

‘And that man, surely I have 
seen Ais face somewhere! ex- 
claimed Mr. Percival. 

‘I have never seen him,’ Paul 
replied quietly. ‘I should hardly 
like to.’ 

‘Let me see it again? and Lou 
Damer examined the sketch and 
gave a scream. ‘Good heavens! 
There is something uncanny about 
this. The girl may be ike Blanche, 
but the man és Algernon Tregar- 
thon !’ 

Blanche came forward, pale as 
death. 

‘Give it to me!’ she said, ina 
low voice ; and while she studied 
it intently there was not a sound 
audible in the room. Instantly the 
two men felt that something awk- 
ward had occurred, and the others 
held their breath, watching Blanche’s 
face. It was not an encouraging 
face to watch, for it hardened and 
blanched more and more, the 
queenly beauty fading out of it, and 
a stern settled resentment, like her 
father’s, coming over it. Then she 
laid down the drawing, and looked 
straight at Paul. ‘1 suppose Mr. 
Dalbiac means us to believe that 
this also was part of his dream,’ 
she said, in such a cold haughty 
voice that Paul coloured and drew 
himself up. 

‘It was certainly part of my 
dream,’ he answered, as coldly as 
herself. 

‘And you never saw Mr. Tre- 
garthon or myself in your life ? 

‘I never saw yourself; and as 
for the gentleman, I never heard 
of him.’ 

‘I am a matter-of-fact person,’ 
the girl observed, in a cutting in- 
credulous voice, ‘and this must 
excuse my incapacity to credit that 
you drew these striking portraits 
from a dream. Why you should 
have shown them to me, I cannot 
imagine ; but of one thing I feel 
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sure—that you did well in select- 
ing me, for Mr.. Tregarthon would 
be even less credulous than myself, 
and perhaps more resentful.’ 

She turned, and without another 
word walked out of the room. 

Hargrave was overcome with 
astonishment, but Paul burned with 
indignation. 

‘That this picture was drawn 
from a dream, I pledge my word,’ 
he said to the group around. ‘That 
dream has been a mystery from the 
first, and I need not say it has been 
doubly mysterious since I saw Miss 
Percival. As, however, she ob- 
jects to even an accidental likeness 
to her being in my possession, I 
can do this.’ And he tore the 
sketch into fragments. ‘ And the 
painting in London shall share the 
same fate. To-morrow we must 
go on our way; and before we 


make our adieux, let us thank you 
with all our hearts for your kind 
hospitality.’ 


PART V. 


THREE weeks passed ; the sum- 
mer was waning fast, and Blanche 
and Lou were ready to hang them- 
selves from sheer ennui. The post 
was the only excitement, and they 
watched for it with an anxiety that 
was far greater than the subject 
warranted. One day a letter from 
Mr. Algernon Tregarthon arrived. 
Blanche had a good deal of self- 
control, and she neither blushed 
nor started when the missive was 
handed to her; but later on Lou 
found her sitting in an attitude of 
deep thought, with the open letter 
in her lap. 

‘Well, Blanche, has your father 
consented ?” 

Blanche looked up, pale, as she 
always grew when other people 
would have flushed. 

‘ Consented?—papa? You might 
as well ask if the river had flowed 
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backwards. No; he has again 
refused Algernon, and in a most 
insulting manner.’ 

‘And what is Mr. Tregarthon 
going to do?’ 

‘He is coming here, to see me.’ 

‘Here! 

‘Yes. I am sorry, for I don't 
care for anything clandestine ; but 
he is coming, and I cannot refuse 
to see him.’ 

‘You can spare yourself that 
trouble. Your uncle will never 
allow him to enter this house.’ 

‘We shall not ask him. Algernon 
will stay at an inn near this, and I 
shall meet him in the woods.’ 

‘It is not right,’ Lou said de- 
cidedly. ‘ And when is he to make 
his appearance, and do you wish 
me to bear you company ?” 

‘Of course ; you don’t suppose 
I wish to go alone. I know you 
disapprove—so do I; but I must 
go, and it is only for once.’ 

‘I trust it may prove only for 
once! When do we start?” 

* This afternoon.’ 

So they started; and following 
a path sheltered with trees, soon 
came to the place of rendezvous— 
a lonely nook of the river, where an 
old road swept down to the water’s 
edge. Presently a skiff shot round 
the bend of the stream, and Alger- 
non Tregarthon, springing on shore, 
stood before them. 

He looked as eager and as hand- 
some as a man should look when 
he is engaged in a romantic adven- 
ture, but he came forward and 
made his greetings with a graceful 
deference, which quite ignored the 
fact that his meeting with the beau- 
tiful heiress, Miss Percival, did not 
take place ina courtly saloon. He 
was a very fine gentleman—there 
was not a doubt of that—and his 
manner and appearance were 
unexceptionable ; yet, strangely 
enough, Blanche’s first sensation 
was one of disappointment —the 
same disappointment that many a 
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woman has felt when the long- 
absent hero of her dreams has sud- 
denly put in his appearance. It is 
clearly impossible to guard against 
such revulsion, since all women 

create illusions for themselves, and 
* illusions must sooner or later be 
broken. So perhaps it is as good 
a test as any for true love, whether 
it can or cannot survive the in- 
evitable hour when glamour fades 
and sober daylight comes in. 

What disappointed Blanche she 
could not have defined herself. 
The man she had known—the man 
she had wished, and even pro- 
mised, to marry—stood before her, 
unchanged by even so much asa 
shade; and yet something was 
gone, the glamour of fancy had 
utterly died away, the soberness of 
reality had come in; and it re- 
mained for the future to show if her 
love for him was one of sacrifice or 
strength. 

Lou wandered quietly away a- 
mong the rare ferns and shrubs that 
grew in picturesque masses around, 
and the lovers were left to them- 
selves. The boat was made fast to 
the shore, and the two paced up 
and down the broad old road. 

‘Blanche,’ he said pathetically, 
‘we meet again—oh, if you knew 
how I have hungered and thirsted 
for a sight of your face !—and be- 
fore we part this time you must 
give me a date on which you will 
marry me. I cannot live in uncer- 
tainty like this !’ 

‘ Let us end the uncertainty, then, 
and let me give you your release. I 
ought to have done so long ago; 
but now that I know papa will not 
consent, I think we had better say 
good-bye, Algernon, as, you know, 
it will be wisest to part at once.’ 

She looked up with eyes full of 
appeal, and she met in return a 
glance of incredulous surprise. 

‘There is not—there never can 
be—any question of parting be- 
tween us two, Blanche!’ 
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‘And what do we gain by holding 
on as we are doing?” she asked. 

‘ We gain the prospect of happi- 
ness, and we might gain the cer- 
tainty, if you would only yield to 
me.’ 

‘You mean, if I would elope?” 

‘I mean, if you would marry me 
without waiting for a consent which, 
later on, your father is sure to 
give.’ 

‘He will mever consent. 
only knew—’ 

‘I know this,’ he interrupted 
passionately, ‘ that while you talk, 
I feel !—that I will not give you 
up at the bidding of a thousand 
fathers, nor at your own either! I 
have never surrendered in my life 
anything that was mine, and you 
are mine now, Blanche ! 

‘I am only yours as long as I 
do not claim freedom!’ she re- 
torted ; and Miss Percival’s hot 
blood mounted in waves to her fair 
face. 

‘You are mine until death comes 
between us,’ asserted the lover ; 
and over his handsome features 
came the ‘ Tregarthon look,’ a look 
well known wherever the desperate 
fearless Tregarthon blood had 
planted itself, and which had never 
yet boded good to any one who 
crossed their path, or disputed their 
reckless determined will. ‘ You 
are mine ; and, once for all, I will 
not give you up ” 

The truth was that Algernon Tre- 
garthon was heavily embarrassed, 
and the hope of Miss Percival’s 
dower was manna in the desert— 
a thing to which for some time past 
he had clung as tenaciously as a 
drowning man to a spar. 

Blanche drew back proudly. It 
was an open question if she had 
ever really loved him ; but at least 
it was a certain fact that she had 
never loved him well enough to 
submit to such language from him. 

‘You forget yourself,’ she said. 
‘If I choose to dissolve our en- 
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gagement, you have no alternative 
but to give me up.’ 

‘And do you mean to choose to 
do so?’ he asked, in a quiet steady 
tone—a tone which, if she had 
known much of the Tregarthons, 
would have warned her that nothing 
moderate was coming. 

‘Yes, I mean it,’ she answered 
coldly; and then breaking down 
into pathos: ‘Algernon, it is for 
your sake more than mine. Believe 
me, it is best.’ 

He smiled slightly, and bent his 
head down until it was on a level 
with her own. 

‘Tell me one thing, Blanche— 
do you love me?’ 

‘You know I do,’ she replied 
simply. She was a little frightened 
inwardly, so she must be forgiven 
the sweet perjury. 

‘You do/ Then throw these 
miserable scruples to the winds, 
and give yourself to me. See! all 
that you have need to do is to step 
into this boat. I have a special 
licence in my pocket. Six miles 
from this lives a clergyman I know. 
Before the sun goes down you can 
be my wife, and all the fathers in 
the world cannot part us again. 
Knowing the thing is irrevocable, 
your father will forgive us, and we 
shall be as happy as the day is 
long.’ 

‘You might spare me this. If 
you argued for ever, Algernon, you 
could not make me do such a 
thing.’ 

‘Then I must try something be- 
sides argument,’ he said quietly. 
‘Forgive me, Blanche; you have 
only your own stubbornness to 
blame. I have heard of the Per- 
cival stubbornness before this, and 
I have sworn that I will never give 
you up.’ 

Something in his voice, some- 
thing in his manner, made a hor- 
rible fear rush over the girl. She 
remembered the loneliness of the 
spot and the desperation synony- 
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mous with this man’s name. Lou 
had wandered away out of sight, 
probably beyond call; besides, what 
could she do to help ? 

‘I don’t understand,’ she half 
gasped. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean that if you will not go 
with me, I shall be forced to take 
you ! 

‘ Are you mad ?” 

‘No; only determined not to 
be fooled. You did promise to 
marry me, and now it depends 
upon my will whether you will or 
not ! 

He spoke with strange compo- 
sure, and by a single step cut off 
all chance of escape by placing 
himself between her and her home- 
ward path. One glance at his 
face showed her how fully he 
meant every word; how useless 
anything like argument or entreaty 
would be; and all the love she 
had ever felt for him sank down 
and died in that instant. She for- 
got the peril of her situation ; she 
only remembered the burning sense 
of insolence she suffered. 

‘You are a coward!’ she cried 
bitterly. ‘It is only a coward 
who would intimidate a woman by 
threats, or force her by compulsion 
to become his wife ; but you need 
not think you will force me. I 
would throw myself into the river 
rather than marry you after this. 
My father was right in withholding 
his consent. / thought you were 
a gentleman. He knew all the 
time that you were a rascal !’ 

Mr. Tregarthon answered no- 
thing; he merely set his lips like 
steel ; and into his eyes there came 
a gleam which made even the 
brave girl’s heart sink. He bent 
down and lifted her in his arms. 
She struggled violently, but her 
strength was like a child’s com- 
pared to his, and he bore her into 
the boat. Then he held her down 
with one arm while he loosened 
the little craft from its anchorage, 
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and pushed it into the stream. 
When several yards lay between 
them and the bank he turned and 
looked at her, with a mocking 
smile and a flash of triumph in his 
eyes. 

‘You may resign yourself,’ he 
said. ‘You will not go back until 
you go back as my wife.’ 

‘We'll see about that,’ she an- 
swered, as haughtily and steadily 
as if she had not been shaken by 
a perfect storm of emotion ; then 
she gathered her dress about her, 
made one spring, and was in the 
river. 


PART VI. 


INSTANTLY Algernon Tregarthon 
followed, and the whirling splash 
of eddying water rendered him 
quite unconscious that there was a 
spectator of the drama—that a 
man who was seated on a bluff 
overhanging the stream had wit- 
nessed the scene, and manifested 
his presence now by springing into 
the river almost as soon as Blanche 
had touched its surface. Owing 
to his haste and agitation Tregar- 
thon plunged into the water just 
where he was standing, which 
chanced to be at the end of the 
boat opposite that from which 
Blanche made her reckless leap, 
and, as the boat swung round and 
came between them, he had some 
difficulty in reaching her. 

Meanwhile she sank, and in 
rising was swept by the current 
quickly down the stream, straight 
into the arms of the stranger, who 
was making, with quick strokes, 
towards her. 

She thought he was Tregarthon ; 
but there is nothing like a cold 
bath for curing heroics, and with 
the terrible rush of water in her 
ears, this frightful sense of helpless 
danger, she was glad to be rescued 
even by him. So she made no 
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resistance when an arm supported 
her, and somehow she found her- 
self lifted up and laid in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

This accomplished, the rescuer 
took up an oar, and, with a vigor- 
ous stroke or two, put some dis- 
tance between them and Tregar- 
thon, who was swimming towards 
them. 

‘Stop!’ the latter shouted angrily. 
‘Don’t you see I am trying to 
reach the boat?’ 

The other man raised his hand 
and pointed to the shore. 

‘You had better try and reach 
that,’ he said coolly. ‘You are 
not coming in here; keep back, 
or by Heaven, if you even so much 
as lay a hand on the boat, I will 
break this oar over your head !’ 

‘You insolent rascal!’ shouted 
Tregarthon. ‘Who are you that 
dare to treat me like this ?” 

‘It doesn’t matter to you who 
I am; any honest man dares to 
defend a woman against a villain. 
Now go; I shall waste no more 
words on you.’ 

He rowed as he spoke, and 
Tregarthon, seeing that he was in- 
deed hopelessly left behind, sent 
one last shot after him. 

‘You shall answer for this—re- 
member that !” 

The other raised his hand in 
ironical salute. ‘I shall be very 
happy to answer with a — horse- 
whip.’ 

Having made this rejoinder, he 
turned and glanced at Blanche. 
To his surprise and relief she was 
sitting up, and, although she was 
like a drenched mermaid, she was 
not even pale, or rather a tide of 
lovely pink colour swept over her 
face the moment that pair of clear 
blue eyes fell on it. 

‘You have done me an inestim- 
able service, Mr. Dalbiac,’ she 
murmured, ‘and the only return I 
can make is to beg your pardon.’ 

‘Iam glad—more than glad— 
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that I was near,’ he answered. ‘ But 
you are wet, and liable to take 
cold ; try and row, and it will keep 
you warm.’ 

She tried, and between them 
they soon neared the landing-point 
close to Mr. Percival’s house. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘ are you still 
incredulous of my dream ?” 

Blanche started, and blushed 
scarlet. 

‘I thought you understood what 
I meant when I begged your par- 
don just now. I thought of you 
and your picture at the very mo- 
ment when that—that man laid 
hold of me; and, ah, you cannot 
imagine what I felt 

‘I know what I felt myself!’ he 
replied quickly. ‘ Hargrave and I 
have been miles away from this 
since we left three weeks ago, but 
Fate brought me back just in time. 
Thank God I was here! We re- 
turned to this part—well, I don’t 
know why—simply because Har- 
grave had an attraction; and I 
suppose it was the fascination of 
the picture that brought me.’ 

‘When I think of all I owe you, 
Mr. Dalbiac, and of the way I 
treated you—’ 

‘No, you must not think of that. 
My story was certainly strange 
enough to ‘create incredulity. I 
myself can offer no explanation of 
it, unless’—here his voice sank, 
and his blue eyes shone with ad- 
miration and some warmer feeling— 
‘I was chosen in this way that I 
might share the happiness of serv- 
ing you.’ 

‘I can never be grateful enough 
to you,’ she said ; and Paul read in 
her face a gratitude that promised 
him what he could hardly dare as 
yet to realise himself. 

It fell to his share to relate the 
story, and to make it appear that 
it was by ‘accident’ Blanche came 
to have a bath. 

‘Mr. Dalbiac will tell you all 
about it, uncle,’ Blanche said, laugh- 
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ing, as she waved her hand and 
darted into the house. But she 
poured the whole story into Lou 
Damer’s ears, and that young lady 
worked herself into a passion of 
indignation against Algernon Tre- 
garthon, and a rhapsody of admira- 
tion for Paul Dalbiac, to all of 
which Blanche listened, and in 
which she heartily sympathised. 

‘Let us go down quickly,’ Lou 
said, ‘for I am dying to talk it all 
over with Mr. Dalbiac; to-mor- 
row they will probably leave here.’ 

In this she was mistaken, how- 
ever. The two men took rooms 
in the very inn at which Algernon 
Tregarthon had made so short a 
stay. And Mrs. Percival’s wel- 
come at Apthorp threw such a 
spell over them that they lingered 
and lingered until the gold of Sep- 
tember burned on the chestnuts, 
and her royal colour glowed on 
the scarlet of the foliage ; until the 
mellow haze of autumn rounded 
and softened the outline of the 
hills; until the chill nights made 
them gather close round the spark- 
ling fire; lingered, in fact, until 
Blanche’s father came to take her 
back, and, to his consternation, 
had another suitor thrown like a 
petard at his head. It was all the 
worse for the tyrant that there 
was no reasonable ground for 
refusal this time. Paul Dalbiac 
was young, handsome, of an excep- 
tionable family, and comfortably 
off in the world’s goods; and al- 
though a practical man like Rich- 
ard Percival looked rather askance 
at a ‘painter,’ still he was a sen- 
sible man, and saw stuff enough in 
his future son-in-law for future 
wealth and distinction. So he 
gave his consent, declaring as he 
did so that if a woman was shut 
up in an underground dungeon, or 
condemned to roost on the top of 
an oak-tree, she would still find 
ways and means to compass a love- 
affair. 














The Merry Spring. 


At length there was a double 
wedding, and people said that 
the sun never shone on two prettier 
brides than Mrs. Dalbiac and Mrs. 
Hargrave. Paul did not carry out 
his threat of cutting up into frag- 
ments his beloved dream-picture. 
Instead of doing so he tried it as 
a stepping-stone to fortune and 
fame, and by the encomiums it 
gained his trial promises success. 

‘Paul, do you really love me so 
much?’ his wife had asked one 
day, when she caught his blue eyes 
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‘Love you, Blanche!’ he had 
answered. ‘If love consists in 
dreaming of you by night and 
thinking of you by day, in your 
face haunting me wherever I go, 
and in my thanking God each 
hour of my life that my dream 
has become reality, that the crea- 
tion of my imagination has turned 
into a living, loving, tangible thing’ 
—and he clasped her in his arms 
and pressed her lips passionately — 
‘then, Blanche, I do love you, I 
believe !’ 


following her wherever she moved. 





THE MERRT SPRING. 


—_——_ 


I NEED must sing, my heart is light ; 
If thine be dull and aching, 

Look up, look up, the sky is bright, 
And stormy clouds are breaking. 

What ho, what ho, the merry Spring! 

See, Winter vexed and vanishing ; 

Who robbed the tyrant of his sting ? 

Who but the merry, merry Spring, 
To life and love awaking ! 


Away with tears ; there be but few 
That do not speak of sorrow ; 
Unless, like sunshine on the dew, 
A beam of hope they borrow. 
Lo, on the lawn, so newly cropped, 
The diamonds that Spring has dropped, 
What time the morning star o’er-topped 
The eastern hills, and lingering stopped 
To bid the day good-morrow. 


And the sweet sound we call the breeze, 

Its wandering way betaking, 
The murmur of the swelling trees 

Into fresh beauty breaking ; 
This is her voice low whispering, 
That is the rustle of her wing. 
Come, lads and lasses, let us sing : 
Ho, for the Spring, the merry Spring, 

To life and love awaking ! 

SYDNEY GREY. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XVIII. LOVE’S PRAYER, 
A CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POEM BY M, SULLY PRUDHOMME, 
(Translated in the original metre.) 
— 


Dipst thou but know how sad the case 
To love and see no loved one nigh, 
Sometimes before my dwelling-place 
Thou wouldst pass by. 





Couldst thou but guess how Hope’s bright rays 
Take birth from out one lovelit glance, 
Up at my window thou mayst gaze 
As if by chance. 


And didst thou dream the blessed balm 
Heart brings to heart in sympathy, 
Thou’dst at my portal rest, all calm 
And sisterly. 


Then, when thou heardst me love-vows breathe, 
And all my loving secret tell, 
Thou’dst pass, mayhap, my roof beneath, 
And with me dwell. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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